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jor life events. 


describe death as a life event but, unlike other 
4 parenthood, death is inevitable. 

ies and yet perhaps tend to shy away from 
? death, as it is generally very unwelcome and 


sy 


to death may be shared, death itself is a 


rituz als and social and legal procedures following 
[upon relatives and friends who have to organize 


co 


a, off en in the throes of the emotions and sorrows 


ma ny years in international criminal law, wh 
poy large scale deaths and killings are part 


lerstanding and accommodating this comple 
Ss become all the more obvious to me. 


€ book provides practical answers to many of 
e th at arise as well as pone a fascinating account! 
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oe ee and Terai determined and Bardworking men who 20 | 


DL, has led and fostered the need to 
; struck a particular chord in my own work 
s of diversity. I know that MBCOL strives to 


# law, burial and cremation Se eires, 
the sensitive issue of autopsies. It is 
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(0H Department 
of Health 


| It gives. me great pleasure to support the publication of this guide, which 
seeks to help inform a wide range of healthcare service professionals 
Z ‘including hospices, hospitals, care and nursing homes in all aspects of 


a eo end of life care, the burial and cremation process for different 
L fez as well as providing valuable information to members of | 


and I believe will help health service professionals and 
derstand those needs as well as benefit people in our diverse 


n to ae a more person centred approach to care at 
guide deals sensitively with all aspects of death. 


standing the religious and culture differences of a patient 
sionals and providers will be able to offer the right |. \nd o! 
to those patients and to their families at the point o! 


1 akes a ) valet contribution to the twin goals of buildi 
initie th promoting high quality care for all at the 
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i te than at the time of death, when people 
elp and support is required. Healthcare 


1 ;, who require healthcare which is sensitive 
al needs. By knowing the religion and culture of 


-commur ind understandins of the patient’s needs. 


‘This f 1 a wide range of health service providers 
e and nursing homes, hostels, supported 
lunity health centres, district nursing, 


decause we are fortunate enough not to see if 
did or as many still do in different parts of 
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the world. Perhaps this is also because it is easier to focus on our presel © 
situation, rather than on what we may feel we do not know enough abou. 4 
Then of course there is the fear of death and what will happen afterward, 4 
as well as what happens to the loved ones left behind. This can meant 
when we are faced with death, an understanding of what to do, and how t Be 
do it, what to feel and how to express it, is limited. Added to this, the 


prospect of trying to decipher what rites and responsibilities one’s faith ‘ 3 


belief may require can be both complicated and daunting. 


“DISCOVERING THROUGH DEATH — Beliefs and Practices” has bea) 
written from different belief perspectives and aims to address some Of thes: © 
issues. It gives a better understanding of what people of faith and those of 3 
no faith believe happens after death. It also deals with what should « q 
should not be done to the body of the deceased, how disposal procedures j 
should take place, how grief may be dealt with and much more, It als 4 
looks at some of the debates around complex issues such as post mortem, 4 
organ transplants, brain death and suicide. 


There is currently insufficient information available in a form that identifies 
the practices of different belief systems in a consistent manner In 
respect, this book is pioneering in its approach. There are im 
differences in the needs of different cultural and religious grou 


" palliative care, terminal care, handling of the body immediately after 
' funeral arrangements and spiritual needs. 


There are variations within the text writing about different religions 
appropriate way. An example of this is differences, such as the des 
of the Almighty as “G-d” within Judaism. 


I have managed to draw and source the material from many q 
including academics, lay olan faith leaders, ee CiVi 


and nationally. | am grateful re their help and support. 


. from which they have originated. It is important to bear this context in mind 
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I recognise that there may be some variations on emphasis and practice 
around death amongst people of the same faith tradition. There may be 

internal diversity and therefore variations in rites and customs due for 

example to an individual’s own cultural or personal interpretation. Whilst 1 

cannot be exhaustive in all of these interpretations this study offers an 

insight into the main practices and implications of death and bereavement. 


The religious requirements are written within the context of the legal 
system of this country, which is vitally important. It is my hope that this 
book will be useful for any organisation that employs and/ or provides 
services for people from diverse faith communities. I believe the value of a 
resource of this kind cannot be underestimated, for one’s belief is a- 
powerful force in influencing and shaping the attitude and response to death 
and bereavement and how one copes with it and therefore it is vital for 
those working in the community to have an awareness of the varying faith 
perspectives for many people in this country. 


In many belief systems death is a continuation of life and a gateway to a 
different form of existence. It also marks the end of what is hoped to have 
been a rich and fulfilling life. For many people, understanding of what 
happens to a person after death not only provides hope, but also instils a 
sense of peace that enables them to continue with their own life. Rituals — 5 
around the death process can also be very soothing. Some may be very 
public and demonstrative affairs, whilst others are much more orivaie #4 
Mourning for some may be conducted in a very structured form over a set ae 
period of time to enable closure, for others there is no structure or ime 
limit and is left to the pace of each individual or family. 


I recognise that some religions are influenced by the cultural environment 


when trying to understand certain cultural requirements. One bei that this 
may exhibit itself is when a patient is close to death, 
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should not be done to the body of the deceased, how disposal p 
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been a rich and fulfilling life. For many people, understanding of what 5 
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Mourning for some may be conducted in a nay structured form overs ae 
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There are variations within the text writing about different relig 
appropriate way. An example of this is differences, such as the. ds 
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In some cultures (or religions) being with their loved one at th 
time becomes paramount as it is believed that their presence will 
death. This can mean quite large numbers of people coming to 
patient, some of whom will insist they want to stay with them. I 
someone of the final opportunity to provide comfort and support 
loved ones in their final moments could result im a great deal of 
Rituals (or acts) may be formalised and carried out by the spiritual 
practitioner. These include the carrying out of specific acts and t 
symbolic artefacts (e.g. holy water and rosary beads). These requ 
are vital to the needs of people and must be acconaaial 
sensitivities should be borne in mind because this underpins pa? 
the physical, emotional and spiritual wellbeing. Hence health p 
are reminded that a holistic approach to care is required. 


Many hospitals in the UK now employ faith chaplains er 3 

hospital visitors who can aid in providing appropriate spiritual 

individuals and families, or at least know where to obtain it. 

i prayer rooms are also becoming increasingly available but f 
Wamilies may not be aware of such resources. 


EA prerequisite to using this book is the understanding that a 
“religions cross language and cultural boundaries. Not all Ch 
| white and speak English; likewise not all Muslims are boat 
| Urdu, Gujarati or Bengali. To complicate things further, it 
_ assumed that a person of faith, be they Hindu, Sikh or Baha'i 
* automatically desire to follow set procedures and a ; 
____ perspective, they might be more relaxed about such rulings. 


_ Likewise it is important not to make generalisations about 
_ consciously practise their faith. There can be differences of 
_ within the same religion, not all people of the same faith pra 
_ fituals or follow the same school of thought. As with many « 
_ cur lives that make us individual, there are choices and 


¥ religion, and belief and greater involvement of individuals fom mn 
_ communities in planning and delivering care. ; 


The enormity of undertaking the task fen: ball: eaighain ake 
E aspects of death and dying was beyond the scope of one. single: 
_ Therefore, | take this opportunity to thank all those who have co 
~ and [ have mentioned them at the end. The work that 1 


a be good working relationships that 1 have mange tbe 
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within each faith group. I feel that it is important that the family and frends 
__ of the deceased, as well as service providers. try to acquire: some: tami 
_ knowledge about cach individual's situation to ensure 2 sensitive approecit 
is taken when working with people nearing the end of their lives. . 

' A person's ability to make decisions and implement them through their awe 
- conscious and cognitive competence is of utmost importance for all belief. 
> This is my understanding of proper consent. However, when such consent 
_ ¢annot be secured, close family members will be mequed @ oie 


responsibility for decisions. In the absence of family this may be deiegued 


- to religious and lay leaders im the community, who may asseme dee 
_ guardianship of the person's nghts in so far as they relate to matters ef fai 


This may be subject to intervention by the Court, who will take all manters) 
into account. 


| - 1 would also like to highlight the many possible barriers im patient canz: 


There may be issues surrounding access and service provision to these item: 


- such as language, adequate advocacy, financial constramts, madequa 
_ staff aiming and transport difficulties. These barriers could be met 2p a og 
variety of means. This may include a greater recruitment of 7 


ee 
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within each faith group. I feel that it is important that the family and friends 
of the deceased, as well as service providers, try to acquire some basic 
knowledge about each individual's situation to ensure a sensitive approach 
is taken when working with people nearing the end of them fives. 


conscious and cognitive competence is of utmost importance for all beliefs. 

This is my understanding of proper consent. However, when such consent 

cannot be secured, close family members will be required tke 
responsibility for decisions. In the absence of family this may be delegated 
to religious and lay leaders m the community, who may assume the 

guardianship of the person's rights in so far as they relate to matters of faith. 

This may be subject to intervention by the Court, who will take ail matters 

into account. 


| would also like to highlight the many possible barriers in patient care. 
There may be issues surrounding access and service provision to those from 
minonty groups. The reasons are often complex and may inchide matters: 
such as language, inadequate advocacy, financial constraints, inadequate 
staff training and transport difficulties. These barriers could be met bya =, 
variety of means. This may include a greater recruitment of healthcare J 
personne! from ethnic minority groups, comprehensive staff trainmg on 
religion, and belief and greater involvement of individuals from — 
communities in planning and delivering care, 


Soe See oe wat es al det hee 


The cnormity of undertaking the task from both religious and cultural 
aspects of death and dying was beyond the scope of one single person. 
Therefore, | take this opportunity to thank all those who have contributed 
and | have mentioned them at the end. The work that I haye had to 
undertake and the completion of this book could not have occurred without 
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recognition at this point. I can recall the many hours that we spent t . ver mle Council of Leicestershire (mBcoU 
7 ‘ly time thts, backgroun 


The rationale behind this unique book goes back to 2005 when the } tustim ee 
_ Burial Council of Leicestershire (MBCOL) published “Guidelines on Death 
and Burial of a Muslim’. This book was promoted and distributed 
throughout the community and to statutory bodies. Two years later, — 
_ MBCOL’s desire was to produce a more in depth publication as a follow 


Put hif ard eee li d rt intai oo ti Ces up. Our commitment to work with the wider community is well known. ta 2 
Bee c ee een ne ee ne a _ Therefore a book to encompass all behets weet eee ee eee ; 


beliefs. ~ Our Board of Trustees and Advisors had no hesitation in taking this ide 

sa 5 = forward. We then began our journey of approaching supporters to enable 
In my experience, drawn from many years of working in the commu : Bde Segre ae 
with people of all backgrounds, races: andi rellgiens «cian _ the creation of the book. In order to understand the book, the reader needs 


to understand the reasons behind MBCOLs creation, historical and current _ 
__ UK legislation in relation to burials and an analysis of the modem any. 
_ challenges. 


_ MBCOL was set up in Leicester in rece 1994. In ‘October 1995, : 

_ MBCOL signed a historic legal agreement with Leicester gears 

e: Ha PRES deliver a comprehensive burial service and other related works ae 
that we all grow in the spirit of RATA and good works with ut felon 


~ Suleman Nagdi MBE JP DL 
‘Chairman ~ Muslim Burial Council of Leicestershire ee | : Je k testy soit 
An obvious starting point in relation to legislation is * io ights Ac 


PSPs 


and killing, but also those rights in everyday tife in ee ree 
fot to do. The human rights tat are dealt with 
legislation are as follows: 
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* The right to life also to include freedom to change religion or to follow no religion 
* Freedom from torture and degrading treatment _ Freedom of religion is therefore considered by many in our world _ as se 
a fundamental human right. 
* Freedom from slavery and forced labour ae: ; : - z Lee S 
This sentiment can be seen in the Equality and Human Rights Commission 


° The right to libe 4 report “Bringing people together” which states; 
7, . 


* The night to a fair trial “Helping people to achieve social change and ensuring organisations can 
meet their legal and moral responsibilities under — —— and 


the Hi Rights Act” 
when you did it je Human Kg € 


This then brings us to our diverse comuminniti-a on the UR ies cea 
from numerous cultural, social, faith and non faith backgrounds. These 
communities have various needs depending on their own particular 
background, culture and beliefs. 


The nght to respect for private family life 
The freedom of thought, conscience and religion 
Freedom of expression 


Freedom of assembly and association 


passed in Parliament and its purpose was to regulate burial grounds. This — 
act also regulated how the deceased were to be buried and provided specific _ 
rules in relation to the exhumation of remains. Prior to this landmark piece 

of legislation the practice of burial was remarkably different. 


* The right to marry or form a civil partnership and start a 


* The right not to be discriminated agaist in et 
freedoms pee 
"From about the 7" Century in most European countries; bck : 
The right to own property burial was under the control of the Church and could sais take p : 
The right to an education 


The right to participate in free elections 


One possible definition | is that freedom of religion is pi ei 
_ individual or community, in public or private, to manifest re Bion | 
im teaching, practice, worship and observance. It is seonsaly 


sae § 


Another key piece of legislation is the Burial Act of 1857. This Act was 


in teaching, practice, worship and observance. It is general 
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* Freedom from torture and degrading treatment Freedom of religion is therefore considered by many in our world isos as. 
a fundamental human right. 
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This sentiment can be seen in the Equality and Human ais Sener 


° The right to liberty report “Bringing people together” which states; 


* The right to a fair trial “Helping people to achieve social change and ensuring organisations can 
meet their legal and moral responsibilities under equality legislation cuit 


* The right not to be punished for something that was not a the Human Rights Act” 


when you did it 


This then brings us to our diverse communities tn the UK. These are drawn 
from numerous cultural, social, faith and non faith backgrounds. These 


communities have various needs depending on their own particular 
background, culture and beliefs. 


* The right to respect for private family life 
The freedom of thought, conscience and religion 


Freedom of expression 


Another key piece of legislation is the Burial Act of 1857. This Act was 
_ § passed in Parliament and its purpose was to regulate burial grounds. This 
The right to marry or form a civil partnership and start a family —_act also regulated how the deceased were to be buried and provided specific 
De tules in relation to the exhumation of remains, Prior to this landmark piece | 

of legislation the practice of bunal was remarkably different. Bs, 


* Freedom of assembly and association 


* The right not to be discriminated against in respect 
freedoms 


* The right to own property 
* The right to an education 


The right to participate in free elections 


various rcs ye our lives. The one that we are concerned “i 
to the work of MBCOL is the Siena related to amass 


“soaked community, s publi OF private, to manifest religion ob bei status, would be buried in individual erypts ‘inside ot beneath th relevan' 


ape | 


ere 
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place of worship, which would usually be the Church. The crypt would be | a 


marked with the individual’s name and date of death. In Europe this 
often accompanied with a depiction of the family coat of arms and 
such insignia. 


Changes then occurred in the late 18" and early 19" Century. These 
the creation of burial grounds as we see them today. 


Accordingly, the responsibility to provide funerals and to bury the de 
fell on local authorities. In fact, in most of Europe new places of u 
were established away from heavily populated areas and outside town 
city boundaries. Nowadays many such cemeteries have bec 


municipally owned and are thus independent of Churches {and Chur 
yards. | 


_ When a death occurs the Police may be involved and even the Coron 
efice can become engaged, if appropriate. The Coroner seeks to @: 


a specific Serco to ensure that there is ee recording of ile 
these agencies need to engage and work together. 


Without the co-operation of these agencies it would not be “oa 
arrangements for early burial. The engagement of the communi 
types of service is underlined in the words of Rt. Hon Hazel 
Local Government July 2008). 


14 
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“We want to see public services and public servants in tune with, and 
accountable to, the people they serve” 


There is unfortunately a misconception that the idea of swift burials is only 
required by the laws of the Muslim faith. This is untrue. Other faiths such 
as Judaism also have this requirement, and cultural groups such as 
Christians of South Asian origin also endorse the concept of early burial. 
This is something that should be offered as a choice to those who feel that 
they require it. 


The work of MBCOL, to fulfil the above successfully, has led to the 
organisation contributing at national and international level. This was 
recognised in June 2007, when MBCOL received recognition from Her 
Majesty the Queen in being awarded the Queen’s Award for Voluntary 
Service. This honour recognised the pivotal and important work that 
MBCOL has undertaken in going beyond simply providing an out of hours 
burial service. Our achievements fit the views expressed generally, and in 
particular, by the Prime Minister Rt. Hon. Gordon Brown MP. - 
(Communities in control - Real People Real Power — Communities and 
Local Government July 2008). ; 


“It is an agenda for empowerment that reaches right across the board, 
supporting Roepe who want to take an active role in 1 
communities ”....... “the chance to get more involved in key public service 


Orscovenng Througt Death:= Betet® & Practicggs=> 
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place of worship, which would usually. be the-Chureh: The 
marked with the: individual’s name:and: date’of death= In” 
| )ften accompanied wrth a depictionvof the: family coat of ant 
| such insignia: 
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The work of MBCOL, to fulfil the shave sticcessfully, has led to » the Fae 
organisation contributing at national and international level This ve 
© recognised in June 2007, when MBCOL received recognition from Her 

| Majesty the Queen in being awarded the Queen's Award for Voluntary ae 
© Service. This honour recognised the pivotal and Jmportant work that 
> MBCOL has undertaken in going beyond simply providing an ‘ut of 
| burial service. Our achievements fit the views expressed neratly, am 
> particular, by the Prime Minister Rt Hon, Gordon Brown N 
> (Commimities in control - Real People Real Power ~ Com 


E Local Government Suty 2008). 
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| Changes then occurred: in the lates! 8 andearly 19™ Century 
the creation of burtal grounds as we'see:thenrtoday: 


\ccordingly, the responsibility to provide funerals andto buryt 
fell on local authorities. In fact; in most of Europe new plac 
were established away from heavily populated areas-and’ou 

city boundanes. Nowadays many such cemeteries” fi 
municipaily owned. and: are: thus: independent of Churches 
yards. | 


Today, dealing with interment of bodies and burials im thé. e UKs is 
. & muiti agency: task. We have jocal:authorities that e bt 

i When a death occurs the Police may be involved ae 
foffice can become engaged. i! appropriate. The Coroner see 
Whe cause of death. The Registrar of Births; Deaths ands 


Pe specific obligations to ensure that there: is: proper® mit Of deat q 
© theseagencies need to engage and work together: ae e It is an agerida for empowerment rest recather right across 


MBCOL, as. an. organisation. fits inte this mult agency !arran 
“ander its legal agreement: with’ the local: authoritydt | 
“tsponsibitity to carry out admimistrative: functionsy sx 
documentation to facilitate early burials. These: stawmeary® 
recognised the needs of the vanous communities: and hav 
© etoperated in the implementation of an: ‘out-of honey 
Without the co-operation of these ageneres it would noth 
— for earty burials The apne _ 


g cmentiedies” “the chance to get more invotved in a ub 


a Suppor for MBCOL with the issue of near virtual au 
© pace: This involves replacing: tratlitional ivasive’ 
modem scanning techniques. ee ned 


successful, virtual autopsies could change the face of pathology around th: | 


world 


Our first bereavement book (Guidelines on Death & Burial of a Muslim 
vas based on our encounters with situations where bereaved families wer 
not familiar with the law, proper rites of the preparation and burial of; 
loved one and the obligations of statutory organisations, As the UK 


hy 


becomes increasingly diverse, these difficulties will be faced by other fai 


a 


communities as well. The book also delivers on two of th} 


recommendations made in “Embracing the present, planning the futur, 


social action by the faith communities of Leicester” (Ravat, R 2004), Fin? 


of all we meet the recommendation of promoting “mentoring wihin ik 
faith communities’ because our good practice is already being dissemmaiy 
to all faith communities, not least through this book and Ms Subsogug 
promotion. The book also responds to the suggestion for “faith awarenss 
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staff in hospitals, care homes and hospices 


MBCOL provides hands-on information, help and assistance Ny ee 
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dr@anisations to enable the community to access suitable Interment Saves 


and practices 


MBCOL has contributed to a number of high profile consultations at ae 
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national and international levels. Examples inchide work with te Bam 


Office on the future of burial grounds, a House of Lords Inquiry min ee 


donation and transplantation Ministry of Justice review 


Statutory duties when reporting deat! It furthers the study of the eee 


MRI and CT scanning as an alternative to invasive autopsies 


For further more detailed information on MBCOL'S work ean be Road 3 
www. mbcol org.uk 
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The ambulance trust provides emergency care in response to over half a 
million 999 calls each year. Sometimes these 999 calls 


a person 
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ve the de 


-estershire and Rutl H sudden and unexpected deaths 
by EMAS unle lere 1s a GP {medical senera 


practitioner) on scene who Is already dealing with the s 
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EMAS staff also act in accordance with ti ments of the Coronet 
The information below relates to deaths in the community in which EMAS 
I. If the diagnosis of death is made by EMAS staff at the deceased 


person’s home: 


Following the diagnosis o 


death by the EMAS Technician or 


: 
Paramedic attending, the EMAS member of staff 


Fact of Death’ form 


tT} 
lt complete a 


Uhe attending crew. 


EMAS Ambulance Control Centre 
(which takes all 999 telephone calis) will contact the deceased 
person’s GP, or if applicable the Out of Hours medical service 


provider, to inform them of the death 


1s action will be recorded by the ambulance service crew on the 
Fact of Death form 
If the GP js not gomg to attend, the ambulance crew will advise the 
relative or carer to contact their preferred funeral director to 


arrange the removal of the deceased person 
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If the relative or carer requires help with this process, i.) 


ambulance service crew may provide this help, either themselves 5 § 


via Ambulance Control 


If the EMAS crew believes that the family or carers of the decease 
person are well supported, they will not normally want at the scen 
for the GP to attend. 


Before they leave the scene, the EMAS crew will ensure tha 
appropriate arrangements for the removal of the deceased perso 
have been made 


There are some circumstances where the Police wil attend4 
idden and unexpected death. These circumstances ielide 


amongst others, the following: where the circumstances a § 


suspicious or cannot be explained where the deceased is under {i 


- r } . ~ c ny. 
years of age; where a relative or other responsible person 1S Ak | 


easily contactable 


The further circumstances where the Police will be called to alten | 
include fatal road traffic collisions, and this ts detailed mm the newt § 


section 


2. If the diagnosis of death is made at a road traffic collision: 


* If the road is closed and the scene 1s secured by the Police, ant 
provided there is no public access that allows views of i 
deceased person or persons, EMAS ambulance crews will on} 
remove the body of the deceased person iM exceprona 
circumstances. after consultation with the Paoalice’s Sent 
Investigating Officer 
his is at the request of the Police and is related to accidel 
investigation and continuity of evidence 


In normal circumstances followme the pronouncement of the 
fact of death, the Police will assume responsibility for the bod 
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of the deceased person and arrange removal by their Duty 
Undertakers. 


The Police will be responsible for notify the relevan 
Coroner, but the EMAS crew will complete a Fact of Death 


form. 


3. If the person dies whilst in transit or upon arrival at a hospital 
Accident & Emergency department; 


* All attempts. will be made to resuscitate the p 
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otherwise specified in a formal “End of Life A 
of Life Care Registration System’ below) 


ri Le ne ince personnel attending the patient wall 
fact of death in accordance with EMAS procedure {if 
this w ill be done in conjunction with the hospital's staff). 


Once the EMAS Paramedic or Technician has diag 
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death and completed al! the relevant documentation, they will 


inform the Coroner 
End of Life Care Registration System 


Since 2008, EMAS has been working with GPs to develop a system 
allow the easy communication of End of Life Decisions with the ambalancs 


service, 


This helps to avoid situations where treatments such as cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation might otherwise be commenced when they ae cither 
imappropniate Or are against the wishes of the patient 


The EMAS system can also cover Advanced Decisions to Refuse 
Treatment 
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In the case of the death of any person who has been attended during 
his last illness by a registered medical practitioner, that practitioner 
shall sign a certificate in the prescribed form stating te the best of bis 
knowledge and belief the cause of death and shall forthwith deliver 


that certificate to the registrar. 
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Who can register the death? ; 
: 
he following people can register a person’s death: t 
X e A relative - 
4 i 
. 


e Someone who was with the person when they died 


4 e Someone who is arranging the funeral (but not a Funeral Director) £ 
zs [t is possible for other people to register the death in certain circumstances } 


If you are unsure whether you can register, please telephone the Regisia 9 
Office and they will be able to advise you. i 
i : 
‘ 


Where should you register? ' 


You should register a death with the Registrar of Births and Deaths forthe j 
district where the person died . 


} 

p Do I need to make an appointment? E 
; i 

Yes, you should contact your local Registrars office to make m§ 
¥ 

appointment i 
a 

When should 1 register a death? : 
, 

You should usually register a death within 5 days. However, in exception! : 
. t 
circumstances, the Registrar may agree to delay this. ¢ 
What information will the registrar ask for? E 
‘ 

The Registrar will need the following information about the person who h® § 
died: : 
« The date of their death 
e Where they died ; 
26 


« Their full name — and any previous names they used 


« Their date of birth and where they were born (usually just the town and 
county) 


e Their occupation — if now retired, the last or main occupation before 


retirement 
e Their address 


e Your name and address 


If the person who died was a married woman, the Registrar will also need 


to know: 


« Her maiden surname 
e Her husband’s full name 


¢ Her husband’s occupation — if retired, the last or main occupation before 


retirement 
Other general information 


The Registrar will also ask if the person who has died was in receipt of any 
pension or allowance from Government or public funds e.g. Civil Service, 
Naval Base, Armed Forces etc.. This will be required so that the Registrar 
can forward a copy of the death certificate directly to these organisations. 
You do not have to do so 


What documents will I be issued with? 
The Registrar will give you 


« A white certificate (form BD8 Rev) which you should use to tell Social 
Security about the death 
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« A Burial Order also known as the green form which the Funeral Direc: © 


t 


will need to arrange the funeral. B 


« If the death has been reported to the Coroner, the Coroner will usually § 
inform you that the Burial or Cremation Order has already been issued ih @ 
this case you will not need to obtain it from the Registrar. 


Is there a charge for registering a death? 


No, there is no charge for registering a death. But you may need copy death 9 
certificates for informing banks, building societies, insurance Companics, } 
solicitor etc. There is a small charge for these copies. The Registrar will } 


advise you of the current fee 


In respect of a stillborn child the process is slightly varied. The definition of } 
a stillbirth is important as this will dictate how the process will occur Aj 


stillborn child is legally defined as a child born after the 24th week oi . 


pregnancy who did not show any signs of life at any time after being bom 


Stillbirth registration began on 1 July 1927 to help protect infant life. As j 
well as being an important source of historical and statistical information, t § 
also gives parents the opportunity to have their child officially § 


acknowledged and to give him or her names if they wish to. 


If a child is born alive, before or after the 24th week, and dies shorty } 


afterwards then the event must be registered, but in a different way. Your 


att ha aE 


Register Office will be able to advise you on this. 


The stillbirth should be registered in the district in which it occurs 
Registrations are by appointment to ensure that a Registrar is available, and 
an appointment can be made as soon as you have collected the medici 
certificate from the hospital, doctor or midwife as applicable. The stllbinh 
should be registered within 42 days and cannot be registered more than 3 
months after it occurred. If no medical certificate is available because n0 
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medical professional was in attendance, then please contact the Register 
Office for advice. 


There is also a facility to attend any other Register Office in England and 
Wales, which may be more convenient to you. This facility. called 
“registering by declaration” has the disadvantage in that certificates are 


posted to you within a few days rather than issued immediately. 
Who can register a stillbirth and what will be recorded? 


It all depends if the parents were married to each other at the time of the 
stillbirth or conception. If they were, then either the mother or father can 
go. If they weren’t, who goes to the appointment will depend upon a 
number of factors: 


if you want the father's details to be entered in the register, then 
both parents can go and sign the stillbirth register together. 


if the father is unable to go to the register office with the mother 
but you still want his details included, he can make a statutory4 
declaration (on a form which we supply) in front of a Solicitor or” 
Commissioner of Oaths, acknowledging his paternity, which the 

mother must give to the registrar. [f the mother is unable to go to 

the register office with the father, she may make a statutory 

declaration acknowledging the father's paternity on the same form 

as above which the father must give to the registrar. 


If the father's particulars are not recorded in the stillbirth register, it 
may be possible for the stillbirth to be re-registered to include his 
details at a later date. 


Although the majority of stillbirths are registered by parents, sometimes 
neither the mother nor the father are able to attend. In these exceptional 
cases, registration can still be done and the advice of the Register Office 
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Regulation 41(1) Registration of Births and Death 


who has been informed of the death of an 

vithin twel months of it# occurrence must report the death to ti 
Coroner in any of the following circumstances 

wh the deceased was not attended during his last itiness by a 


if the Registrar has been tinable to obtain a dul\ completed 


certificate of th suse of death 


where it ippears to the kK 


egistrar from the particulars contained ® 


such , or otherwise 


a certilicate that the deceased was not seen 


the certifying medical practitioner either after death or withit 


fourteen days before death 


where the cause of death appears to be unknown 


* ifthe Registrar has reason to believe that the death was unnatural or 
“4 > hy Jlence 2c hh a ru - 
caused by violence or neglect, or by abortion, or was attended by 
suspicious Circumstances 

* where it appears to the Registrar that the death occurred dunng an 
operation or before recovery from the effect of anaesthetic 

* if it appears to the Registrar from the contents of any medical 
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rhe changes to the process of death certification have been designed # 
collaboration with a wide range of stakeholders to take account of the 
impact on the whole system. The new system is illustrated and ouilin® 


coroners, coroner's officers, polit § 
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fi 
he provramme of work esign, pilot and implement the improvemes § 
s being led by the Department of Health with active support and mpi ite 
1 wide range of stakeholders. These include representatives from Nii) 
organisations, the BMA, R College Pad gists, Coroners’ Society § 
Coroner's Officers Association, the funeral indusiry. bereavement Servic 
organisations, Ministr f Justice, General Register Loce 4 
Government Association and the de ed administrations : 
Significant progress has been made since cartment Health initiated th § 
Death Certification Programme at the beginning of 2008 tw work was 
stakeholders to design the new process si nN opposite and to prepr { 
primary legislation. The Programme has also established five locality-taxt} 
pilots and a national pilot focussing on fa communities to evaluate tk j 
proposed changes and to contribute the development of seconday4 
legislation. The pilots are being supported by semuiation modelling to cay | 
out volume testing and validate € programme's assumptions @{ 
throughput, timescales and resources under different scenarios. it] 
anticipated that further pilots and OF eat adopter sites might & f 
established ahead of the introduction of the new process } 
The Improved Process of Death Certification FE 
E 
Death certification in England and Wales is part of a wider processt { 
starts with verification of the fact of a death and ends either wee 
confirmation that burial or cremation has taken place or with registration & 
a death following an inquest. This wider process involves doctors, mise & 
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considered critical to ensure that medical examiners are able to scniting 
the causes of death in a way that is both independent and seen tok 


below. This is necessarily a high-level summary — details will be published 
by the Department of Health following further consultation and preparation 
of secondary legislation. 


ndependent 


r= 
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The programme of work to design, pilot and implement the improvements ® We anticipate that there will be many changes that occur. What we have 
s being led by the Department of Health with active support and input {tty decided to do is to give a very brief summary of some of the issues. The 
vide range of stakeholders. These include representatives from Nij§ following paragraphs provide an overview of the new process of death 
vanisations, the BMA, Royal College of Pathologists, Coroners’ Society, § certification and the wider process of which it is an integral part. Areas in 
Coroner’s Officers Association, the funeral industry, bereavement Servicg which changes are being made are set out under individual headings 
rganisations, Ministry of Justice, General Register Office, Loci? 
Government Association and the devolved administrations. ; : ; : 
Overview of Process for Death Certification (from April 2012) 
S C ygress has been made since Department of Health initiated tie § —— —- 
- 2 S 4 Cince Gsvernsece 
Neath Ce Programme at the beginning of 2008 to work wi | Kaneweieee (TY 
ikeholders to design the new process shown opposite and to prepa § | ~ 
iry leg The Programme has also established five locality-haei = ; cumini gue 
i { a national pilot focussing on faith communities to evalus ae —-  Prepers ceereee || weeteet | eed 
> alid a al Zi L WLS he : ‘ : .* : BILD bd foc E oooyen wae ~~ a un a — 
proposed changes and ti contribute to the development of secondan ¥ ear Retain et a Sones? Sy rpeet cy 
egislation. The pilots are being supported by simulation modelling to Gam # 
Bout volume testing and validate the programme’s assumptions & —_ PER i estes 
; ; t : ~ phantenmt Set | . aie 
throug! put, timescales and resources under different scenanos lt rx h agree 
Panticipated that further pilots and or early adopter sites might & ' ey 
established ahead of the introduction of the new process i We! Aasenamnent iecesmipaian 


The Improved Process of Death Certification is 
r 

Death certification in England and Wales is part of a wider process (itt j 

starts with verification of the fact of a death and ends either wi 


confirmation that burial or cremation has taken place or with registration 


a death following an inquest. This wider process involves doctors, nuns 
healtheare staff, bereavement officers, coroners, coroner's officers: pole, 
mortuary staff, funeral directors, registrars and staff at cemeteries a 


crematoria 


The changes to the process of death certification have been designed @ 


collaboration with a wide range of stakeholders to take account of he 


: 


impact on the whole system. The new system is illustrated and outline 


Beliefs & Practices 


Verification of the Fact of Death 


nee _— 


When a person dies, the fact of death needs to be verified by a doctor a 
where an appropriate local protocol is in place, by a suitably qualified am 
trained clinician or paramedic. If verification is managed well, it make 
death certification easier and quicker to complete and ensures thd 
3 safeguards are in place from the outset. We anticipate that there may 
« wider use of local protocols enabling better information on circumstances } 
and concerns for death certification. 


4 E 
aa Decision on whether to report a death FE 


- When the doctor who attended the deceased person prior to death is notified § 
| about the death, s/he will review information provided by the veri § 
together with the deceased person’s medical notes and patient records wf 
decide whether the death needs to be reported to a coroner. We anticipit’§ 
that Doctors’ current practice to report deaths to the coroner becomes: # 
statutory duty. Medical examiners are available to provide advice to docion 
who are not certain about the cause of death. Coroner’s officers and sui} 
tho receive calls from doctors seeking clarification on medical causes i : 


will carry out an initial assessment of the causes and circumstances 0 § 
enable a coroner to decide whether the death needs to be investigated, Thi § 
assessment will usually involve talking with the deceased persom 
attending doctor (or usual doctor) to identify a medical history and, wher 
necessary, with next-of-kin or other people present at the death « 
associated with the deceased. If, following initial assessment, the coront 
decides that the death does not need to be investigated, s/he will issuem 
HMC-! form to the medical examiner stating that s/he has no furhe 
interest in the body and providing a copy of all the information used ® 
reach this decision. At the same time, a coroner’s officer will kt 
attending doctor know that a medical certificate of cause of death (MCCD 


¢ 
2 
When a coroner’s office is notified of a reportable death a coroner's office 
; 


Pdeath will be required to refer the doctor to a medical examiner, i 
; 

; 

Decision on whether the death needs to be investigated f 
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can be prepared. It is proposed that Medical examiners available to provide 
general medical advice to coroners and coroner’s officers. Decision not to 
investigate notified to the medical examiner rather than to the registrar. 


Preparation of a MCCD by an attending doctor 


The attending doctor will prepare a MCCD and a release note and complete 
Part A of the ME! for all deaths that do not need to be investigated by a 
coroner. Before preparing the MCCD and release note, the attending doctor 
will need to see, identify and externally examine the body of the deceased 
person. The original MCCD and release note must be retained securely and 
cannot be issued until the cause of death has been confirmed by a medical 
examiner. It is proposed that MCCDs will not be prepared for deaths that 
are reported to a coroner unless the coroner decides that they do not need to 
be investigated: this will remove the current problem of informants 
attempting to register deaths that are being investigated. The body of every 
deceased person will be seen, identified and externally examined after 
death. MCCDs will only be issued for use im registering a death after the 
certified cause(s) of death have been scrutinised and confirmed by a 


medical examiner. 


Preparation for scrutiny 


When a medical examiner’s office receives a copy of the MCCD and MEI 
(Part A) and appropriate medical records, it will review them to ensure they 
are complete and ready for scrutuny by a medical examiner. Additional 
medical records will be obtained where they are required and trends of 
previous deaths and any known areas of concern in relation to clinical 
governance will be highlighted. The proposed change aims to have a 
greater degree of detail. Preparation for scrutiny will be more robust than it 
is for many deaths in the current system. It will provide access to more 
information on individual deaths — both in terms of medical records and 
documented or unsolicited concerns raised by next-of-kin — and on how 


each death fits with patterns 


trends of other deaths and with known areas 


of concern in relation to clinical governance. [t will ensure that scrutiny no 
longer needs to rely on the knowledge and personal records of individual 
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Discussion of confirmed cause(s) of death with next-of-kin 


Where the coroner has decided to investigate the death s/he will usually 
The new process includes a specific requirement that a medical exanmne 


le 


direct that a post-mortem be carried out and may decide (or be required by 
or someone acting on his / her behalf, discusses the confirmed canse¢ 


i ee el 


law) to proceed to an inquest. Coroners reforms set out in the Coroners and 
Justice Act have been developed alongside the changes to the process of 


death with the informant who will register the death or some other perm 
usually the next-of-kin 


[he purpose of this conversation is to give && death certification and care has being taken to ensure that both parts of the 
person an opportunity to raise any (new) concerns that might require ie # wider system support cach other. It is proposed that a coroner's disposal 
death to be reported to a coroner. The new process will ensure that next order will be introduced and used for all deaths where the coroner starts an 
kin efe have an opportunity to ask questions about the confined case é investigation 

death and to raise any concerns about this cause or the circumstances 


contributed to it. This will address a key finding of the Shipman Ingquq 
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[he coroners’ reforms include the introduction of new process to ape 
decisions made by a coroner. The medical examiner will also be able tiem 
the appeals process in exceptional cases where s/he refers a death j)= 
coroner who decides that it does not need to be investigated. It is propos l 
that the medical examiner will be an “interested person’ for the purpose ¢ 
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the new appeals process. i 
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Registration i 


Before a registrar can register a death or issue a “Green Form’ to authore § 
disposal, s/he will be required to check that the causes of death on fey 
MCCD delivered by the informant have been confirmed by a meéing 
examiner. It proposed that there will some changes in how these decision # 
will be reached. This activity will require comparison rather than ntees 
of causes of death and will mean that registrars should not need 10 mite 
sometimes-difficult about medical issues or terminology : 
Registration will include an additional procedure in which the infomm® 
signs the reverse of the MCCD to provide evidence that the da 
certification process has been transparent. 


4 


decisions 


Disposal 


Final arrangements for burial and cremation will be made (or confimel § 
after the funeral director (where one has been appointed) has receivedi® 
copy of the registrar's “Green Form” (i.e. authorisation for disposal), 

It is proposed that the current Cremation | form (previously “Crema ¥ 
Form A”) will be replaced by a form that is used for all deaths. Fira 
directors will need to wait until they receive a release note after completie 
of scrutiny before they (or the undertakers) make any changes to the bul 
of a deceased person that may render it unsuitable for a coroner's pot 
mortem 
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The Coroner of England and Wales 
Coroner's Office 


Coroners are independent judicial officers in England and Wales who must 
follow laws which apply to Coroners and inquests. Each Coroner has a 
deputy and one of them must be available at all times to deal with matters 
relating to the inquests and post mortems. 


The matters set out below apply only in England and Wales. 


About 47% of all deaths are reported to coroners. Coroners inquire into 
many of the deaths reported to them, including all violent or unnatural 


deaths or sudden deaths of unknown cause. 


If you wish to take the body abroad, you must give written notice fo the 
Coroner. The Coroner will tell you within four days whether further 
enquiries are needed. 


If you wish to bring the body back to England or Wales, the Coroner may 
need to be involved. In certain circumstances, an inquest may be necessary. 
You can ask for advice from your local Coroner’s office. 


Are all deaths reported to the Coroner? 


In 2008 about 47% of deaths in England and Wales were reported to the 
coroner. In other cases, a GP or hospital doctor is able to certify the 
medical cause of death and the death can be registered by the Registrar of 
Births and Deaths in the usual way. Deaths must be reported to the Coroner 
in certain circumstances. Sometimes registrars or doctors may discuss the 
case with the coroner and the coroner may decide he or she does nat need 
to investigate further, while in other cases the Coroner may ask a medical 


practitioner to carry Out a post-mortem examination. 


The Coroner of England and Wales 


Coroner's Office 
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What is a Post Mortem examination? 


\ Coroner’s post mortem is a medical examination of a body carried out iy 
the Coroner by a medical practitioner of the Coroner's choice. Coroner 
will give notice of the need for a post mortem unless this is not practicable 
or would unduly delay the examination. The consent of the next-of-king 
not required for a Coroner’s post mortem, but the next-of-kin are entitled 
be represented at the examination by a doctor of their choice, if they hav 
notified the Coroner of their desire to attend or be represented. 


When can the funeral be held? 


If the examination shows that the death was due to natural causes and ti 


an inquest is not needed, the Coroner will release the body and you cs : 
register the death. The funeral can then take place. 4 
If there is going to be an inquest, the Coroner can normally issue 4 bund 
order or cremation certificate after the post mortem is completed. If cham 
have been brought against somebody for causing the death, i may 
necessary to have a second post mortem, and the release of the body m@ 


the funeral arrangements will be delayed 4 
Issue of the Death Certificate 


If the death was due to natural causes, the Coroner will inform the Regs 
and the death can be registered and a death certificate issued. In ae 
where there is going to be an inquest, the coroner can issue an inwee 
certificate of the fact of death to assist in the administration of the aut 
When the inquest is completed, the Coroner will notify the Registril A 
death certificate can then be obtained 


What is an inquest? 


An inquest is an inquiry to establish who has died and how, when and 
where the death occurred. It is not a trial; the Coroner must not blame 
anyone for the death. 


An inquest is usually opened primarily to record that a death has occurred 
and to identify the dead person. The inquest will then be adjourned until 
any police enquiries and the Coroner’s investigations are completed. The 
full inquest can then be resumed. 


Attendance at an inquest 


When the Coroner has completed his or her mvestigations a date for the 
resumed inquest can be set and the people entitled to be notified will be 
told, if their details are known to the Coroner. Inquests are open to the 
public and journalists are usually present. 

Witnesses called to give evidence 

Coroners decide who should give evidence as a witness. Anyone who 


beheves they may help, or believes that a particular witness should be 
called, should inform the Coroner. 


Inquests with a Jury 


The inquest will be held with a jury if the death occurs in prison or police 
custody, is believed to have resulted from an accident at work, or in some 
other circumstances. In jury inquest cases, the Coroner decides matters of 
law and the jury decides the verdict. 


Inguest verdicts 
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Auests do not determine blame and the verdict must not identify someone 
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‘having criminal or civil liability. Possible verdicts include 
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lhe Gold Standards Framework 
\ framework for care developed to ensure the delivery of “guy 
standard’ care to those approaching the end of life. It is best onail 
step simple approach that requires practitioners to work wij 
patients and their families to identify those that are in the by! 
years of life, assess both the clinical and personal needs of i} 
identified individuals and to plan care to meet these anticipate | 
needs. The aim of the Gold Standards Service Framework isi} 
develop care that is patient centred and encourages a collaboniix § 
approach to care between those professionals involved a} 


supporting an individual. 


The Liverpool Care Pathway 

- { 
Is a programme of care aimed at supporting those approachity | 
their last day and/or hours of life. Developed by the special} 
palliative care team at the Royal Liverpool and Broadgret} 


University Hospitals NHS Trust, it is based upon an initial a} 
ongoing assessment of an individuals care needs across {¥§ 


4 


domains of care; physical, psychological, social and spiritual. 1% § 
Liverpool Care Pathway provides guidance to practitioners oF 
\ 


symptom control, comfort measure, medication, approprialt *} 
if 


inappropriate interventions, psychological/religious/spiritual Gi § 
and care of the family. To ensure the effective delivery of tk f 


Liverpool Care Pathway in a new care setting a series of key se | 
are required: 


« Training of health and social care professionals: 
« Baseline reviews and analysis; 


- Implementation and reflective practice; and 
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e« Audit and evaluation. 


It is widely acknowledged that there is much to do to improve end of life 
care across the board however the development of the End of Life Care 
Strategy and the accompanying Quality markers give us the framework to 
drive forward change. 


Further Information can be found from: 


http://www.dh. gov.uk/en/Healthcare/IntegratedCare/Endoflifecare/DH 299 


http://www.endoflifecare.nhs.uk/eolc/ 


http://www.goldstandards framework nhs.uk 


http://www.mepcil_ org.uk 
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Burial procedure (England and Wales) 


their foundations, size, quality, erectron and maintenance: 
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All the burials in cemeteries provided under the Local Government Act 
1972 and The Local Authorities Cemeteries Order 1977 must as soon as 
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medical team can exacerbate the problem. These people must be identifie 
early and treated appropriately. 


Death in Special Circumstances - Life-Prolonging Treatment 
extra-corporeal membrane oxygenation have made it possible to sustain lit 
be functional due to the assistance of machines but there is no ote 
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Iwo central issues with regard to such scenarios include firstly defining 
death and secondly understanding treatments such as these in the come 
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There has been much debate regarding definition of death. Currently & 
favoured definition for the medical profession is “brainstem death’, This 
Where certain reflexes of the body, coordinated by the brainstem, a 
absent, This means that irrespective of the condition of the rest of the body 
the brain has lost its core functions, and is not expected to recover, Ths 
can be assessed by qualified professionals, (usually an intensive ak 
anaesthetist), when the need may arise, to clarify the matter. A typ 
situation is when a decision needs to be made to withdraw life-prolongitt 
treatment such as ventilation. This can be a challenging decision to mit 
for clinicians, and the experience can be distressing to relatives and cars 
Religious guidance may help or hinder the process. One way to prevent tis 
is by investing time in educating chaplains at hospital or religious ministts 
regarding such critical care issues, or inviting a nominated religious leat? 
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Technological advances such as artificial ventilation, haemodialysis ai § 


in ways which were unthinkable in the past. Patients who have beenil # 
enough to warrant such treatments may be in a state where their organsimy § 


evidence of life. This has raised many moral, ethical and legal dilemmas 


reaching every level of society, as well as challenging religos § 
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where religious sensitivity is known about may save much more time spent 
in the courts to defend a decision. 


Advanced treatments have carried with them an expectation from the public 
that all patients with critical illness qualify for them. As mentioned 
previously, all treatments are administered or stopped based on clinical 
grounds and included in this judgment is an assessment of whether a 
particular individual is likely to recover. Some people believe that by 
starting treatment with a ventilator, all relevant health problems will be 
solved. Health professionals and religious leaders need to eradicate this 
myth and explain that a ventilator is rarely a cure but more commonly a 
‘life-prolonging’ measure to allow appropriate treatment of other 
potentially fatal disease. If there is limited chance of successful treatment, 
then commencing ventilation will not change this and may make matters 
worse. Patients with advanced heart failure, airways disease, cancer or 
multi-organ failure will in most cases be unable to survive independently of 
artificial ventilation once it is applied. This will then create the dilemma for 
the clinician: either leave the ventilator switched on with no hope of 
recovery, or turn it off leading inevitably to the death of the patient. 
Religious leaders should strive to understand the complexities of such 
issues When offering religious guidance to individual cases. The social 
dimension has not yet been mentioned. In brief, prolonging the life of a 
patient with a poor hope of recovery using artificial ventilation may deprive 
another patient with a good hope of recovery in an environment of limited 
resources. This may then lead to serious deterioration of health in the latter 
patient and even death. Even when religious teachings regarding the 
sanctity of life are upheld, it is difficult to justify prolonging one life on a 
ventilator When another is lost in the process. This is why understanding the 
context of life-prolonging treatment is essential to offer any meaningful 
religious, moral or ethical guidance on the subject. 
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Suicide is the deliberate death of an individual caused by his or her ow 
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made or is successful, the ramifications in the family and community can 
be huge, and, due to the stigma, can be very negattve. Preventing this 
situation is in everyone’s best interest. 
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that may be useful in such settings. If a person presents a significant risk to 
themselves, or there are doubts about their safety, the GP or out-of-hours 
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Faith-based counselling can sometimes be entirely inappropriate and 
negative. This can be because the religious inclination of the one being 
counselled is not considered, or where the advice given fails to inspire hope 
ind instead reinforces the stigma of vocalising such feelings, or, worse sll, 
makes him or her feel more worthless. Those wishing to offer such 
counselling should seriously consider attending relevant training. 
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Religious debates around the tssue of organ donation include conceps 
‘ownership’ of the body and its components purity of donated or received 
organs and desecration of the deceased. ft is not possible to explore these in 
this chapter. However, it is important for those unfamiliar with the field to 
understand the basic facts of the treatments possible 
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Discovering Through Death 
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iscovering Through Death - Beliefs & Practices 


Community 


Anyone who accepts Baha‘u’llah’s claim to be the Manifestation of God 
and wants to practise his teachings is welcomed into the Baha’j community. 
There is no initiation ceremony. The Baha’i faith has no priests, ministers 
or clergy, no monks or nuns, no individuals in positions of authority, The 
community is guided by consultation and collective decision-making 
through a network of assemblies, elected at local, regional, national and 
intemational levels. Like other religions, there is variety of thought and 
practice within the Baha’i community; but this has never caused a lasting 
split in the body of believers. The Baha’i faith is funded by voluntary 
donations from its own members; they cannot solicit or accept financial 


support from anyone else for their own activities. 
Festivals 


There are nine Holy Days on which Baha’is should refrain from work or 
study. Most of these commemorate events in the lives of Baha'u'llah or the 
Bab. The most significant is the Festival of Ridvan (21 April-2 May) 
recalling the occasion in 1863 when Baha’u’llah publically announced his 
station and mission. The first, ninth and twelfth days are particularly 
celebrated. Baha’i Holy Days should not be given over to individual or 
collective sloth or indulgence, but be dedicated to charitable activities of 
lasting public benefit. Baha’f New Year (Naw Ruz) falls on 21 March, 
ending 19 days of fasting during daylight hours for adult Baha'is in good 
health. Baha’is follow a solar calendar, so these Holy Days fall on the same 
dates each year. 


Baha’is Worldwide 


The Baha’i Faith has more than seven million followers worldwide. The 
Baha'i World Centre is located in northern Israel’s twin cities of Haifa and 
Acre. The three central figures of the faith (Baha'u'llah, the Bab and 
‘Abdu’|-Baha) are buried there, making it a place of pilgrimage. In 2008 
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Discovering Through Death - Beliefs & Practices 


Death & Bereavement 


What Happens After Death? 


Baha'is have a very spiritual understanding of the human being. Although 
the soul is seen as immortal, they do not believe that it is reborn into 
another physical body, as in reincarnation. Rather after death an individual's 
soul develops and evolyes through countless spiritual planes, whilst 
drawing nearer to God. 


The soul then is able to grow and develop through one’s relationship with 
God, which may be cultivated through prayer, knowledge, discipline and 
service to humanity. 


Baha'is also believe in the concept of heaven and hell, but do not view this 
as a physical phenomenon, but a spiritual proximity to God. As the soul 
continues its spiritual journey even after death, heaven is looked upon as 
the soul getting closer to God and hell as a separation or distancing from 
Him. 


As Death Approaches 


There are no clergy in the Baha’: Faith, and every individual is expected to 
take responsibility for their own spirituality and its development. However 
this spirituality is usually enriched by reading the holy wnitings, service 
within the Baha’i community and the authority of an elected council called 
the ‘Local Spiritual Assembly’. 


It is this council that will often appoint a spiritual caregiver to visit, comfort 
and pray with and for a dying person. Unlike some other faith traditions the 
role of the spiritual caregiver is not to provide ministerial or priestly 
function, nor is it to act as an intercessor between them and God, but just 
like close friends and family, they are there to provide love, care and 
support at this difficult time. 
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What Happens After Death? 


Baha’is have a very spiritual understanding of the human being. Although 
the soul is seen as immortal, they do not believe that it is reborn into 
another physical body, as in reincarnation. Rather after death an individual's 
soul develops and evolves through countless spiritual planes, whilst 
drawing nearer to God. 


The soul then is able to grow and develop through one’s relationship with 
God, which may be cultivated through prayer, knowledge, discipline and 
service to humanity. 


Baha'is also believe in the concept of heaven and hell, but do not view this 
as a physical phenomenon, but a spintual proximity to God. As the soul 
continues its spiritual journey even after death, heaven is looked upon as 
the soul getting closer to God and hell as a separation or distancing from 
Him 


As Death Approaches 


There are no clergy in the Baha’i Faith, and every individual is expected to 
lake responsibility for their Own spirituality and its development. However 
this spirituality is usually enriched by reading the holy wmitings, service 
within the Baha’i community and the authority of an elected council called 
the “Local Spiritual Assembly’. 
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rhe recitation of this particular prayer which was revealed by Bahavia§ 
must take place before the coffin is lowered into the grave. This may tea: = 


place where friends have 


(sometimes at the service) or 


hrough Death - 


Beliefs & Practices 


gathered prior to the burial proceeding ® 
at the graveside itself. The entire prayer wi © 
be read out aloud by one individual from the Baha’i community, whist®® 


others stand and listen in silence. 


The ‘Prayer for the Dead’ 


[his prayer is gender-specific 


the sex of the deceased. 


For Males: 


, and so the wording is altered acconige 


O my God! This is Thy servant and the son of Thy servant whom 


believed in Thee and in Thy signs, and set his face towards Thee, sim 


detached from all except Thee 


the most merciful 


Thou art, verily, of those who show may 


Deal with him, O Thou Who forgivest the sins of men and conceales i 


Grant him admission within tl 


mS faults, as bescemeth the heaven of Thy bounty and the ocean of Thy pm 
1¢ precincts of Thy transcendent men @F 


was before the foundation of earth and heaven. There is no God bul Ti 
the Ever-Forgiving, the Most Generous 


For Females: 


O my God! This ts Thy handmaiden and the daughter of Thy handmil® 
who hath believed in Thee and in Thy signs, and set her face towards Tt 


wholly detached from all except Thee. Thou art, verily, of those who 


mercy the most merciful 


Deal with her, O Thou Who forgivest the sins of men and concealest i 
faults, as beseemeth the heaven of Thy bounty and the ocean of Thy g@ 
Grant her admission within the precincts of Thy transcendent merey & 
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the Ever-Forgiving, the Most Generous. 
Followed by (for both males and females): 
AllahuAbha [once] 

We all, verily, worship God [19 times] 
AllahuAbha [once] 

We all, verily, bow down before God [19 times] 
AllahuAbha [once] 

We all, verily, are devoted unto God [19 times] 
AlldhnA bha [once] 

We all, verily, give praise unto God [19 times} 
AllahuAbha [once] 

We all, verily, yield thanks unto God [19 times] 
AllahuAbha fonce} 


We all, verily, are patient in God [19 times] 


The remaining service and burial procedure is left to the discretion of the 


fi 
} 


amily 


Baha'is will often mark graves with a memorial or grave stone, Appropriate 
Symbols for use on the grave stone are a nine-pointed star with the word 
Baha’i’ in the centre, or the word “Baha’i’ on its own. Quotations from 
Baha’ sacred scripture may also be used on grave markers. 


was before the foundation of earth and heaven. There is no God but Thee 
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Vourning Practices: 


Post-mortems and Organ transplants 
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soul has the opportunity to move on spiritually ever close: % 


ir organs .to medical science, indeed ta 


they die. Post mortem x 


rCMains are NOt discarded. w 


Of death 


t cannot be taken for granted, and shee 


Buddhism 


Definitions 


There are many ways of defining a Buddhist. What they have in common is 
that they are inspired by the teachings and example of the Buddha, the 
‘Enlightened One’, the title given to Siddahrtha Gautama (c560-483 BCE), 


1 


the historical founder of Buddhism. Buddhism challenges some of the 


accepted Western ideas of what makes a religion: many people would rather 


pe 
describe it as a way of life or a practical philosophy, rather than call it a 


‘faith’. Buddhism is a path, which leads to liberation from the othe 


Twise 


endless suffering of existence. The Dharmacakra {wheei of Dhamma} has 


long been recognised as a symbol for Buddhism. The wheel represents the 


gycle of life, death and rebirth; its spokes stand for the ‘noble eightfold 


th’, central to the teachings of the Buddha 


mw 
pa 


Origins 


ha Gautama was born im what is today Nepal, where he was raised 
he luxurious life of a prince. The story goes that whe 
escape his palace and see the world as it really was, he saw, for the first 
me, a frail old man, a sick man, a dead body being carried for 


ad a wandering 


holy man. These sights were shocking to bim 


eveaiing 


tial truths about suffering, ageing, death and renunciation, leading him 

) his old way of life. Having tried a number of traditional paths 16 
Siddhartha Gautama famously became 
eilightened while sitting in contemplation under the Bodhr Tree, From bs 


n without success, 


the Buddha established a practical system for helping 


h experience, 


¢asimiular awakening 


t 
; 
. 
. 
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Beliefs 


Buddhists believe in an ultimate reality, but not in ‘God’, as most die 
religions do. They do not see the Buddha as a prophet, messenm 


incarnation or manifestation of any such God, in the way that some oh 


the ‘teacher of gods’. Buddhists see being bor human 4s @ imme 


opportunity for emancipation from samsara, the endless cycle of life; dai ® 
and rebirth. Buddhists believe m the effect of karma (that deliberate ig 
brings appropriate reward), that action depends upon state of mind, adie § 


mind can be cultrvated. At the end of the Buddhist path is niramas 


ndescribable blissful state beyond all normal human experience in wie 


i Sulering ends 


Scripture 


Texts used by Buddhists fall into two main groups; those witha 
believed to be the words of the Buddha himself, and those of later schouy § 


commentators and holy figures following in the Buddha's way. The Baie & 


reached isciples, using parables and analogies, whith w 
collected and 1 down after his death. These are called Sutra Pin 
(from the Sanskrit term meaning, “basket of teachings’) and are thecor? 
juddhist wisdom. In addition, the Minaya covers monastic discipat 
{bhidharma addresses philosophy, and interpretation is found im 41x 


quantity of commentaries. Outside the Buddhist community itself, thee 


known piece of Buddhist scripture is probably the Lotus Sutra, a pow § 


presentation of the universal influence of the Buddays 


and inspiring | 


example and teachings 
Worship, Prayer & Meditation 


The key act in a Buddhist’s life is ‘taking refuge’. Buddhists take refigt? 


- 


the Three Jewels (or Triple Gem, as it is known in some traditions) ® 


Buddha (the founder), the Dharma (the teaching) and the Sanei ? 


ied 
ua § 


religions view their founding figures; indeed, the Buddha has been citi ® 
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religious community). While they pay homage and respect the Buddha. 
Buddhists generally do not speak of ‘worship’. The Buddha’s statue and 
picture are often found in temples, shrines, centres and the homes of 
Buddhists as a focal point to recall his example. Silent meditation, inner 
contemplation, the making of offerings. chanting and prayer are among 
common practices of Buddhists of different traditions. Like any other 
tradition, in Buddhism, there is great diversity expressed in this aspect of 
individual and community life and practice. 


Spirituality 


In keeping with his practical approach to spiritual matters, the Buddha 
prescribed an Eightfold Path, encompassing wisdom, ethical conduct and 
mental development. This involves the individual practising nght view. 
right thought, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness and right concentration. These principles have proved 
adaptable throughout history and across cultures. Buddhist teaching also 
includes extensive description of ethics. In practice, Asian lay Buddhists 
may appear more ‘devotional’, whereas Western Buddhists could tend to 
maintain a reformed approach to Buddhist thought and ‘spirituality’. An 
influential model for Buddhists is that of the Bodhisattva — an enlightened 
being who, out of compassion, delays personal entry into nirvana, to assist 


those still in this world 
Lifestyle 


Buddhists try to live peacefully, following the Buddha’s example and 
guidance, based especially in the Five Precepts (Panchasila). These are 
moral guidelines that Buddhists try and adapt to their personal 
circumstances: they should avoid taking life, harming any living thing, 
avoid taking that which ts not given to them. avoid unworthy speech (such 
as lying, rumour-mongering, backbiting and gossip), avoid sexual 
misconduct and avoid contact with drugs and alcohol (since these cloud the 
mind and sound judgement). But the Buddhist lifestyle does not merely 
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restrain its followers from doing things that they consider wrongful in body 
speech or thought. It positively encourages daily /iving in simplicity, ‘ 
which the individual expresses peace, gratitude, wisdom and compassion 
whatever circumstances present them. 


1 Community 


There has always been great variety in how Buddhists see the Buddhy’ 
life, example and teachings, and huge diversity in how they have put hi 
guidance into practice. Consequently, there are many different kinds 9 
Buddhist communities, some concentrating on monastic orders, othe 
operating in many cultural and social and projects involving both ordained 
and lay Buddhists. A ‘cyber sangha’ has begun to develop in recent yea 
exploiting the capacity of the internet to link those who are geographical) 
separated. Buddhism is the one of the main religious traditions in the East 
where it is common to see Buddhist temples, shrines, monks and statics 
frequently. It is also gaining more influence and followers in the Wet 
partly due to increasing numbers of people practising meditation, ad 
longing to find ways of more positive, practical and wholesome living 


Festivals 


FT he Buddha discouraged placing any special significance on particuli 
"days. However, some festivals are celebrated by Buddhists, though tj 
differ widely in form or specific date from one country to another Mot 
Buddhists will celebrate in some way, the birth, enlightenment and dems 
of the Buddha. South Asians do all these at the same time on Wesak, it 
day of the full moon in May. East Asian Buddhists mark the enlightenm 
of the Buddha in December and his death in February. In addition, ea 
local Buddhist community is likely to have a number of festual 
commemorating seasonal events and the anniversaries of particular 
and saints. Such celebrations will show great diversity, according to wie® 
celebrating it, and where they are taking place. 
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Buddhists Worldwide 


Estimates of the number of Buddhists worldwide vary, with an average of 
around 350 million, making up 6% of the global population. Buddhism has 
evolved into a number of distinct forms in different parts of Asia: 
Theravada (124 million followers) in Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Sri Lanka 
and Burma; Mahayana (185 million) in most of China, Japan (where the 
well-known Zen form is practised), Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Vietnam 
as well as in Chinese and Japanese communities within Indochina, 
Southeast Asia and the West; Vajrayana (20 million) in Tibet and 
surrounding areas in India, Bhutan, Mongolia, Nepal and the Russian 
Federation. Most Buddhist groups in the West are at least nominally 
affiliated to one of the three main Eastern traditions. 


Buddhists in Britain 


British interest in Buddhism started with the establishment of the Pali Text 
Society (1881 CE) and the appearance of various scholarly works. A couple 
of years before, Sir Edwin Arnold published his influential epic poem 
describing the life of the Buddha, The Light of Asia. Early British converts 
helped establish Buddhist missions in Britain, the first in 1908. In recent 
years, Buddhist organisations have presented Buddhism in ways suited to 
British enquirers. Buddhism is the sixth largest religion in Britain. At the 
time of the 2001 census, there were 144,453 Buddhists in Britain, making 
up hardly a third of 1% of the national population. There are currently 


thought to be around 250 Buddhist groups and centres throughout the 
country. 
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eath & Bereavement 


hat Happens After Death? 


iddhists regard death as an occasion of major religious significance, bag 
r the deceased and for the living. For the deceased it marks the mom 


when transition begins to a new mode of existence within the cyk@ 


births and deaths (Samsara). For the living it is a powerful remmder of 


Buddha’s teaching on the theory of impermanence (Anicca). 


Buddhism considers the individual as being composed of psycho-physz 
combination of mental (perception, sensation, mental formations ai 


ci 
cw 


n 
Y 


ysciousness) and physical (matter) aggregates. The dissolution of tm 


0 parts is called death and recombination of the two 1s called rom 
unarutpatti). Buddhists view death as a natural part of existence, Eves 


when a person is alive the cells in the human body are continuously dm 


an 


as 


r 
d being replaced by new ones. Accordingly, for Buddhists, death mi 


birth are taking place every moment, this specific view, the Buddha nam 


khanika marana instantaneous or momentary death Hence ® 


phenomenon of death is merely a more dramatic ending of this contm 
process. Death is viewed as a temporary end of a temporary phenomena 


Band not a complete annihilation; and so the concept of hell or hex 


cannot exist. The end of this life paves the way to be born in another. 


Buddhism accepts the idea of life after death, rebirth (punarupaiti). Bais 


nc 
in 


ot a transmigration of a soul, or reincarnation (punaravatara) as expan 


Hinduism, but the ‘re-becoming” or renewed existence (punarhim 


which is the Buddhist view of life after death. Buddhists believe th i 
karmic force remain undisturbed at the disintegration of the body = 


resumes a fresh consciousness in another birth. The conditions of this x 


birth are determined by the conditions of the present birth and pest 
karma (actions) combined with past karma. The present is the offspnngé 
the 


$6 


past and becomes the parent of the future. This stream flows ends! 


as long as it is fed by craving (tanha) and clinging (upadana) and ignorance 
(moha) until the self realisation of Nibbana (final Release). If one pursues 
to put an end to this cycle of births and deaths (samsara) then one needs to 
develop a sustained spiritual culture of moderation and constant 


disciplining of oneself in this life here and now. 


Death for the Buddhist therefore is not the absolute end - but it does mean 
the breaking of all ties that bind one to its present existence. Therefo ; 
more detached one is from unwholesome conduct and its enticements, the 
more ready the one shall be when death comes. 


Moment of Death 


There are no taboos in Buddhism regarding the handling of a dead body, 
though it should be treated with dignity and respect. A dead body is neither 
to be feared nor unnecessarily clung to, as the “being” has moved on. 
However, the final disposal of the body should be taken care of wath the 
utmost dignity and respect. 


Preparing the Body 


When a loved one of a Buddhist family passes away. the body is rE 
brought to the house for two or three days, whilst family members arrang 

for funeral rites and inform relatives and friends of the proceedings. The 
traditional Buddhist way in contrast, would have been to cremate or bury 
the dead pod) on the same day, reducing unnecessary ‘fins expenst OT 


motional gnef for the bereaved family. 


The corpse is first embalmed by the undertakers and then dressed foften m 
white to symbolise simplicity), before it is laid ma co 

coffin may vary depending on what is affordable to t as oaks However, 
ie price of a coffin and related paraphemalia has little to do with Buddhist 
doctrine and precepts. The Buddhist ideal is to make the procedure as 


simple and as easy as possible for the family that grieves a loss. There ts no 
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Death & Bereavement 
What Happens After Death? ; 


Buddhists regard death as an occasion of major religious significance tas 
for the deceased and for the living. For the deceased it marks the moms 


when transition begins to a new mode of existence within the oye d 
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births and deaths (Samsara). For the living it is a powerful reminderoft 


Buddha's teaching on the theory of impermanence (Anicca). 


Buddhism 


considers the individual as being composed of psycho-physal 


combination of mental (perception, sensation, mental formations ai 


The dissolution of shee 


usness) and physical (matter) aggregates 
th and recombination of the two ts called nia 


Buddhists view death as a natural part of existence. tre 


vhen a person is alive the cells in the human body are continuously Gym 
ind being replaced by new ones. Accordingly, for Buddhists, dah ai 
irth are taking place every moment, this specific view, the Buddz = 
is khanika marana instantaneous or momentary death Henne & 
phenomenon of death is merely a more dramatic ending of this cones 

' B Process Death is viewed as a temporary end of a temporary phenomen® 


ind not a complete annihilation; and so the concept of hell or ke # 


Cannot cxist. The end of this life paves the way to be born in another 


Buddhism accepts the life after death, rebirth (punarmpatit), Bats 


not a transmigration of a soul, or remcarnation (punaravatara) as apa 


in Hindwism, but the 


which is the Buddhist view of life after death, Buddhists believe that 
karmic force remain undisturbed at the disintegration of the body a 
resumes 4 fresh consciousness in another birth. The conditions of tise 
birth are determined by the conditions of the present birth and pre 
karma (actions) combined with past karma, The present 1s the offspring ® 


the past and becomes the parent of the future. This streany flows end 


becoming’ or renewed existence (punta Ee 


as long as it is fed by craving (tanha) and clinging {upadana) and ignorance 
(moha) until the self realisation of Nibbana (final Release). If one pursues 
to put an end to this cycle of births and deaths (samsara) then one needs to 
develop a sustained spiritual culture of moderation and constant 


disciplining of oneself in this life here and now. 


Death for the Buddhist therefore is not the absolute end - but it does mean 
the breaking of all ties that bind one to its present existence. Therefore, the 
more detached one is from unwholesome conduct and its enticements., the 
more ready the one shall be when death comes. 


Moment of Death 


There are no taboos in Buddhism regarding the handling of a dead body, 
though it should be treated with dignity and respect. A dead body is neither 
fo be feared nor unnecessanly clung to, as the “being” has moved on. 
However, the final disposal of the body should be taken care of with the 
utmost dignity and respect 


Preparing the Body 


When a loved one of a Buddhist family passes away, the body is commonly 
brought to the house for two or three days, whilst family members arrange 
for funeral rites and inform relatives and friends of the proceedings. The 
traditional Buddhist way in contrast, would have been to cremate or bury 
the dead body on the same day, reducing unnecessary financial expense or 


emotional grief tor the bereaved family 


The corpse is first embalmed by the undertakers and then dressed (often in 
white to symbolise simplicity), before it is laid in a coffin. The price of the 
coffin may vary depending on what is affordable to the family. However, 
the price of a coffin and related paraphernalia has little to do with Buddhist 
doctrine and precepts. The Buddhist ideal is to make the procedure as 
simple and as easy as possible for the family that grieves a loss, There is no 
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place in Buddhism for unnecessary expenses and meaningless customan 
practices and is much discouraged. 


4 room or a space is specially prepared to ensure that the coffin may h 
kept with respect and dignity in the family home. Family photographs 
any on the walls are overturned. There are a number of different reasoy 
given for this practice. But the commonly held view is to indicate ih 
relatives and friends miss the deceased and that a period of mouming ii 
commenced for the family. A single photograph of the deceased may ® 
displayed beside the coffin. There may be various other local, regional, ak 
and even primal practices incorporated into funeral rituals, however theya 


not signify or convey the Buddhist teaching 


The body is placed in the coffin facing the West and sometimes a Wie 
canopy is hoisted which is seen as a mark of reverence. As the sun mits 
the East and sets in West, the departure of the soul is likened t thes 


setting 


Another common occurrence may be to light an oil lamp and ken 
burning throughout the day and night, until the body is removed ftom 
house. The lamp too conveys a deep vision about life, and the tramsee 


nature of all reality 

The Buddha taught four occurrences of death 

1. Death occurred by the exhaustion of life span. 

2, Death occurred by the exhaustion of karmic energy 


3}. Death occurred by simultaneous exhaustion of both fife span and kari 
energy 


4. Death occurred due to external circumstances. like accidents and 
untimely happenings 


The burning oil lamp symbolises the wick fading away in a similar style: 


|, By buming down the wick in the lamp. This is similar to death through 
exhaustion of life span. 


2. By the consumption of oil in the lamp. This ts similar to death through 
exhaustion of karmic energy. 


3, By the consumption of oil in the lamp and the burning down of the wick 
at the same time. This likened to the third mode of death. 


4. By the affect of external factors, such as the wind blowing out the lig 
This is likened to the death occurred through external factors 


These rituals convey key Buddhist teachings and monks use such symbols 
to demonstrate to attendees, how to direct their thoughts on ethical living 


and to encourage them to emulate wholesome conduct in society 
Funeral Customs 


Funeral ntuals can be traced back to Indian customs, and it is presumed that 
most of the funeral mtes of various Buddhist traditions have taken) 
precedence over Buddha's own funeral ceremony. The cremation of the 

body of the Buddha and the subsequent distribution of his bodily relics are 


explained in Mahaparinibbana Sutra, (The discourse on great demise) 


Buddhists may observe different funeral rites in different community or 
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Discovering Through Death - Beliefs & Practices 


Beliefs 


rhe Trinity is central to almost all Christian belief: God’s nature is one a4 
indivisible, though within that oneness exist Father, Son and Holy Spint 
There is variation in belief about the historical person of Jesus, though me 
Christians see him as the Incarnation of God — at one and the same tim 
fully human and fully divine, free from sin. All Christians respect Mary, tk 
mother of Jesus, although the Catholic and Orthodox churches do so i; 
much greater degree. There are differing beliefs among Christians ah 
saints, angels and the problem of evil. Christians typically believe in liz 
after death, although the condition attained by the individual soul 
dependent on God’s grace — salvation is a gift, and cannot be camed 
anything human beings do in their earthly lives. 


Scripture 


The Bible as read by Christians is in two parts: the Old Testament (ort 
Hebrew Bible) is virtually identical to the central written senptur a 
Judaism. The New Testament presents Jesus” life and teaching {in & 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John) as well as the story of 


community followers after his death and resurrection. Tk 


of Jesus’ 
Apocrypha (certain books which are accepted by some, rejected by othen) 
form part of the Catholic Bible, and are widely read by many ole 
Christians too. Christians believe that the Bible addresses the mm 
existence in a way that is both timeless a 
contemporary. It is a source of inspiration and comfort, and is used 
personal and communal worship and study by all sorts of Christians all xg 


the world. 


Significant issues of 


Worship, Prayer & Meditation 


Christians worship in diverse ways, as individuals and communities: ud 
the Bible; music and singing; following a sermon; devotion to sums 


expressing the inspirations of one’s heart; silent inner contemplaiia 
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Discovering Through Death - Beliefs & Practices 


confession and forgiveness of sins; prayer for others, living and dead; the 
taking of sacraments. The Anglican Book of Common Prayer describes the 
scraments as ‘an outward and visible sign of an inward and invisible 
grace’, They are ceremonies or rituals from Christianity’s earliest days, 
ysing material elements (e.g. bread, wine, water, oil) to convey spiritual 
blessings. The sacraments are indispensable to Orthodox and Catholic 
Christians, less so in other churches. Virtually all churches celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in some way, commemorating Christ’s final meal with his 
disciples. 


Spirituality 


Christians believe that the Holy Spirit pervades all of life and creation, so it 
is possible to see spiritual content in everything. Even the worst excesses of 
human behaviour or the most imscrutable occurrences in the natural 
environment can offer important spiritual lessons. Because Christianity has 
mfluenced so much of human life and history for so long, it affects what 
can be seen as ‘spiritual’ in daily life, as well as in those moments that 
heighten our awareness of what it means to be human: music, the visual 
ms, sculpture, dance, architecture, philosophy, gardening, matters related 
io birth and death — all can be felt to express something above and beyond 
(veryday experience, even for those who do not think of themselves as 
being particularly ‘religious’. 


Lifestyle 


As far as they are able in their individual and community lives, Christians 
ty to follow the example of Christ. This means doing what they think Jesus 
would do in everyday situations, particularly when they are faced with a 
moral dilemma. There is no seriptural or universally accepted prohibition 
on alcohol, drugs, gambling, eating meat or smoking, although some 
thurches have worked out their own positions on these issues based on 
Biblical principles, as have many individual Christians. Paul (the most 
iiluential figure in the historical development of Christianity after Jesus 
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Although there are no particular requirements of where the patient sl 


be as death approaches, the majority of deaths in England take place in 
hospital. That said, many patients these days would prefer to die at h 
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Discovering Through Death - Beliefs & Practices 


Family and friends are not required to pray at this time, although many wil 
and the priest will do this on their behalf. Often relatives value the farewell 
process and can also provide essential love and support necessary for the 
patient through this difficult period. Sometimes people may seek to & 
reconciled or seek forgiveness, so that a person may die in peace. This 
would therefore be recommended, as it has been known for a person to de 
in mental agony because they have unresolved issues on their mind. 


The Moment of Death 


A Human sensitivity should always be kept in mind when a person is dying 
to enable them to have as much comfort and ease as possible. Loud nois 
and unnecessary movement should be kept to a minimum. Small chili 
are often excluded for this reason, so as not to disturb the dying person 
However the objective is not to exclude children. In fact ifa child is ables 
keep quiet some would regard it as good pastoral practice for them tose: 
person dying and to say goodbye. This may be traumatic, but is a basically 
healthy process which is often denied to children and difficult to son at 
afterwards. The issue of children in peri-mortality situations is an imporatl 
and live one and many believe that Western Christian tradition has bes 
over-protective. Many Christians would therefore encourage chilies 
especially those that were close to the deceased, to come to the finenl 
(although there is no compulsion within the religion for this), but it mij 
help them to cope with their loss 


It is useful for the priest or minister to remain present after death, 0 
prayers which have already been prepared to help people through i 


is no restriction, as long as they are sensitive to the family’s needs, In som 
cultures there is occasional sensitivity towards women being involiet 
during their monthly period, however most churches will steer away fot 
any idea that women are in any way defiled by this natural process, a 
would strongly encourage them to attend the fineral. 


emotion and pain, If people wish to touch the body and say goodbye, tet | 
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Preparing the Body 


The tradition of washing the body used to be undertaken by the female next 
of kin, at the home of the deceased. This is regardless of the deceased's 
gender. This seems to be an unwritten tradition. However in Britain these 
days very few people usually want to be involved in the preparation of the 
body for burial, and so in the majority of cases, the family will be happy for 
the undertaker to do it. There is a code of practice that Funeral Directors 
follow. This usually involves a partial embalming of the body (to prevent 
the body from deterioration) and a cosmetic element, which will involve 
presenting the body and the face so that it may be viewed by visiting 


relatives. 


In some countries, the tradition of an early burial maybe preferred. The 
body might be kept in the person’s home and then buried within two days. 
Hence there is little need for preparation of the body. Due to the cool 
weather in Britain, there isn’t usually much degradation of the body and 
decay is held in check by the embalming and refrigeration process. It is thus 
more common in Britain for burial to take between 5 — 10 days after death.g 
The wait is often necessary to ensure all friends and relatives are informed | 
and able to get there for the funeral. The importance of this takes © 


precedence over an early burial. 


In both the Roman Catholic and Anglican Church traditions, the body is 
quilt often brought into the Church the night before the burial or cremation, 
ind there is a short service of prayer for the reception of the body. 
Otherwise, once prayers have been said after death, the body is taken away 
0 the Funeral Director’s chapel and the family and friends may visit at any 
ime before the funeral 
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eS ag er . MY OVer the chest or by the side of the body. Relatives are encouraged fo 
the individual should lie 4 hon oe \- 

. ty - : »/ - - 

arewell and sing sacred songs or recite Bhaeovod Gita (Hindo 


ures} at the side of the body. The body is taken away by the fineral 


ihould- be cneoursged Wd Chant 


umetires in Saasketh Loved ont 5s 
Ors an a . - ne t . 
fs and the date of the funeral is decided. The day before the funeral, 


4 +h 


“ad senptures also. A. few diops 6 it 
“ay Is bathed. This may be carried out by family members of the same 


eT as ff 


‘ ec in the Mid at thes thine 


em 


¢ deceased. The body is dressed in new or favourite clothing of 


: : ; 
: ~ reo - ther 
ihe deceased, thet 
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draped with a white cloth and placed in the coffip. ; 


ered. The coffin may be brought home for final farewell 


als and the coffin laid in the lounge 
women present will offer Khichadi (cooked lentils and mee}, near the 
ody of the deceased as an indication of nourishment for the joumey aheai 
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vas a marred man, bis wife will then place her bange 
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nd oi ner husdand, representing ner cndunng te w 
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nily members go around the deceased four times offenm 


yuund. Uther famtiy members may pul Mower oo i 
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be sent to India to be deposited in the Gang 


yiscovenr g Throuvor De att Resi fa 2 Draetir 


River. Alternatively they may be placed im a nearby river or sea and bid 
farewell with flowers. 


All family members in the presence of the deceased are advised to bath 
when they return home. This ts mainly for hygiene purposes as they might 


have come into contact with the body of the deceased (even indirectly) 


During the ritual state of Sutak, (God given time to consider where life i 


is 


ui 


leading and to try and learn from the experience. Be encouraged to 


prioritise one’s purpose in life and make appropriate changes if necessary), 


they may not visit friends, attend festrvals or go the temple (However 


fends and relatives may bring cooked food to them, to help them during 


their difficult period). Everyone present on the day of the funeral is usually 


requested to come and eat together at the home of the deceased or another 


: 


chosen venue, at the end of the day 


Yourning Practices 


Athough grieving over a beloved one ts acceptable in Hinduism, excessive 
} ! : YU arr - 5 
ame s discouraged. Hindus belreve that the deceased soul is 


tremely sensitive to emotional forces, and excessive mourning does not 


elp y move on. Instead, time should be spent m prayers, singing 
Lies : ional . ~~ wrirecesned esac ta 4 r a 
(Hindu devotional sones, expressing love for the Divine) and 


- 


ng scriptures. Also death should not be looked upon as a calamity, or 


- ~ lL. 1, 5 ite » . > 7 
is the end, rather it is the natural progression of the soul which is 


memorial services after the death of a dear one 


- = vase » the th toh 
tes for such memorials are on the 11" or 13% d 


day after the death 


~ ' ' . : 
umes all tl or 13 days). Rituals will vary significantly at this time, 
es : -s - > } . r > - 
ly, the final ritual service will ed by the priest for the 
+h ctueet r }, fow eget - I} eyneh , s° 
‘ ¢ departed soul. On this day relatives will gather for a meal 


; = “ co 4 4 or ee nN 
eased's favourite foods. A portion of food will then be offered to a 
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ceased and later left at an abandoned place for the birds: 
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Humanism 


eh 


er one month, prayers and bhajans may be held in the home of & 
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J or a chosen venue and Prashad {food) may be served 


inniversary of the death (according to the lunar calendar) iim 
Throughout these memorial services vanous ntials will 


bee 


Vary significantly according to people's own cultura aa 
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Death and Bereavement 


{s Death Approaches 


Whether, as death approaches, the individual is in hospital, at home or 
any other circumstance, they will need to be comforted, secure and 
supported. Family and friends will need to be contacted. 

During the lead-up to death, the individual may want to see a Humanst 
chaplain or non-religious pastoral visitor with whom they can talk abut 
Some hospitals now provide support within the: 


concems 


ncy teams from a volunteer Humanist chaplain. 


lraditionally, people who choose to live without religion have not tex 
considered to need the facility of a chaplain of a similar philosophy to ther 
own, but 


the acknowledgement that this need exists is Slowly beng 


respected, although, unlike the religions, there are no paid humans 
P chaplains in the National Health service or in private practice. Religes 
must not be forced on the Humanist when life ts ending — thei outlook ad 
philosophy on life must be respected 

There are no set nites or mfuals that should happen at this pot a) 


procedure will depend on the individual's wishes 


The Moment Of Death 
If possible, the Humanist’s loved ones will be with him/her, to provide love 


and comfort 


What happens after death? 


; e"g youre) 
For the Humanist, there is no separate soul or afterlife — ies 


; » memone 
simply comes to an end in death, but the deceased lives on im the me 


of all who knew him/her 
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What persists is the individual’s works in the world, their genes rf they had 
children, their influence on others, and the memories and love with which 
they are remembered. 


The ashes or material remains of the body returm through natural processes 
of decay to nature. 


Preparing the body 


In most cases an embalmer at the funeral directors will prepare the body. 
The deceased will be dressed in clothes chosen by their loved ones — or 
sometimes, before death, a person will express a preference for which 
clothes should be used. Sometimes relatives or friends will comb and 
arange the deceased’s hair. Often, loved ones lay mementoes like 
photographs, cuddly toys or flowers in the coffin to accompany the 
deceased. Although these are common practices they are not necessarily 


humanist ~ there are no specifically humanist formats for rituals. 
Disposal of the body 


Humanism does not require immediacy in disposing of the body. The 
procedure will mostly depend on the practicalities involved in arranging a 
bunal or cremation with the appropriate authorities and close family. Delay 
may be unavoidable to allow mourmers from distant places to attend. 


Although many Humanists choose burial ~ usually in a public cemetery - 
he majority of Humanist funerals involve the less expensive cremation. 
Increasingly, people are deciding to arrange a ‘green’ burial in a natural 
tunal ground for environmental reasons, whereas some own a family grave 


wd will choose to be buried with other family members. 


Cremated remains may be interred or scattered in a cemetery. Some people 


thoose to scatter ashes at sea, on a mountain top, or at a place they loved to 
Wsit in life 


Funeral customs Post-mortems and organ transplants 


- 


gma to lay down ritual practices, a 


require 


QO Say gsoodbve 


at a cemetery 
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Islam 


Definitions 


a 
. 


4, Muslim is 
made known through the Qur'an ( Recitation’) and the life of Muhammad, 
peace be upon him (pbuh) ($70-632 CE). Muslims show respect for the 
prophet Muhammad, frequently adding “Peace be upon Hiny afier saying 


writing his name. These are the foundations of the religion of isiam tan: | 
Arabic word, meaning ‘submission’), Islam is one of the Abrahamic ia, 
its followers believe that it continues and fulfils the revelation ae 
ludaismism and Christianity, both of whieh came before it Like members = 
of all other faith communities, Muslims practise their religion with varying ; a 


q Seriptsre 


degrees of observance and commitment. Por some it provides a strom <7 
sense of national of cultural identity. The ereseent moon and sir a” 
internationally recognised Islamic symbol, which appear on the flageet 


several Muslim eountries 


/ { Irigin - 


© Muhammed (ptuh) was bom in the Arabian Ponineula fe the 6 cote 
F Widely trusted and admired among the people of the city of Makkah #2 
age of 40 he wtarted wo reecive the word of God from the archangel 
When he made those revelations known, @ group of beliewent | 
gather around him, while others turned agaiogt him, fy ihe 
moreasingly flerce oppositian stoked by the city’s wital 
Mohammad (pbuh) and bis companions envigrated fom 

Madinah in 622. Tha event, called Hijewh (Mignation’) 
beginning of the Islamic calendar After a decady of teste aod rah, 
Tetarned to Makkah in irrucaph, finily estattishing thet coe 
Mubanenad (pbuh) sctiled ww Madinah, whore be died m G32, 


someone who submits to the will of Allah (God), as it has been + 


Pole reversed them, then taught then: to his followers, whe commented they! 
| feaemery Trusted scnbes fater wrote dows the verses after mguenat crip 
p omiceimg aad authenticates by those who Aad memeread tecm Chremy 
F pees have been taken to cree the parity of the text since Get tema, 
P Meshes treat the Qur'as with reverence, im it printed them, oc sikem 
D hang us verses revited aloud Muslim children around the wotld ane 
tight i read amd recite it it the original Arabic in speciat classe. Mow: 
Fastin also look to stomnes: from the fife of Mucanomas (ploy (Pati Ye: 
ip them follow his example 


P Marhin, Prayer Vewiatinan : 
| Mem Ne obliged to pray five tunes dary (down maicktey, tate afer, 


prments ard romt be sail facie 2 the directios of Malach, ty cittad 
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Beliefs 

Muslims believe in one God, neither male nor female, wt ao chithen, 
parents or partner, and with whom none can be assocsated. Tins commscecat. 
omnipotent and omnipresent God was not created by amyore or angctheng. 
has always existed and always will exist, and rules over the sameexe wrth 
ee ecy and compassion. At the core of a Musien’s fan & thr 
declaration, ‘There is none worthy of worship but God and Mubsranmil 
= (phoh) is His Messenger.” All Muslims befewe thas, a3 well as Relhowng 
the succession of prophets and messengers sent by God m the cuntoner 
aad intervention of angels; in the Books sent by God: @ the comeng Day of 
jadgment and resurrection when the good and bad deeds of alll theme whe 
have ever lived will be weighed. 


Masiims beheve the Qur'an to be the word of God, revealed to ae 
(pub) over a peniod of 23 years, Muhammad (pheh) recmed the wares aes 


Saenct ant hate evening) oat of hover fee God and obedience tH wal 
Prepare for these prayer. witch arvelve cama physical. 


Drscoryw = f : 
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Islam ac 


of } Muslims believe in one God, neither male nor female, with no children, 


Papnitions parents or partner, and with whom none can be associated. This omniscient, 
4 Muslim is someone who submits to the will of Allah (Gad), as inhas ben ee ze Bags: spe ig Pea staccato phere 
made known through the Qur’an (‘Recitation’) and the life of Muhammad, ieeatnt 7 : Ye 


| justice, mercy and compassion. At the core of a Muslim’s faith ts the 
- declaration, ‘There is none worthy of worship but God and Muhammad 
(put) is His Messenger.’ All Muslims believe this, as well as believing in 
the succession of prophets and messengers sent by God; in the existence 
and intervention of angels; in the Books sent by God; in the coming Day of 
p Judgment and resurrection when the good and bad deeds of all those who 
have ever lived will be weighed. 


peace be upon him (pbuh) (570-632 CE). Muslims show respect for the | 
prophet Muhammad, frequently adding ‘Peace be upon Him’ afiersayingor 
writing his name. These are the foundations. of the religion of Islam @r 
Arabic word, meaning ‘submission’). Islam is one of the Abrahamic faiths, 
its followers believe that it continues. and fulfils the revelations” a4 . 
Judaismism and Christianity, both of which came before it, Like memes: “§ 
of all other faith communities, Muslims practise their religion wih arg 
degrees of observance and commitment. For some it provides: a strong’ F Scripture 
sense of national or cultural identity. The crescent moon) and star is an 4 q il 
internationally recognised Islamic symbol, which appears on a | Muslims believe the Qur'an to be the word of God, revealed to Muhammad 
several Muslim countries. _ (pbuh) over a period of 23 years. Muhammad (pbuh) recited the verses a5 4 
| he received them, then taught them to his followers, who committed them 
- memory. Trusted scribes later wrote down the verses after rigorous cross- | 
| rferencing and authentication by those who had memorised them. Great’ 
| mins have been taken to ensure the purity of the text since that time. 
| Moslims treat the Qur’an with reverence, in its printed form, or when 
hearing its verses recited aloud. Muslim children around the world are 
; taught to read and recite it in the original Arabic im special classes. Most 
| Muslims also look to stories from the life of Muhammad (pbuh) (Hadith) to 
| telp them follow his example. 


Origins 


Muhammad (pbuh) was born in the Arabian Peninsula in the 6th centur 
' Widely trusted and admired among the people of the:city of Makkah, 
age of 40 he started to receive the word of God from the archangel Ga 
When he made these revelations known, a group of believers | 
gather around him, while others turned against him. Im the 
inereasingly fierce opposition stoked by the city’s tribal” 
Muhammad (pbuh) and his companions emigrated ftom Mi 
Madinah in 622. This event, called Hijraly (‘Migration’) Worship, Prayer & Meditation 
returned to Makkah in triumph, firmly establishing their co : > @ “uslims are obliged to pray five times daily (dawn, midday, ne seo 
Muhammad (pbuh) settled in Madinah, where he died in. 632. 4 pee sera and late evening) out of love for God and obedience: to His will, 
Ee @ ‘lsiims prepare for these prayers. which involve certain phy 
' Sovements and must be said facing in the direction of Mukkab, by ea 
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] Muslims should live according to God's command, but also obey the law of 


washing. Masinms are cnoauraged to oficr all thexe prigisirsc 
the land where they reside. 


a Mosque (Maspd) especzally tae Friday affermoon prayers. Sufism, 
mystical devotional tradmon whech encourages 2 greater sense of 
between the believer and God. has influenced much Muslim belief 
practice over the centuries. It has mmepared the work of many great poey, 
such as Rumi and Hafiz, many of whom are wadely spl 


Muslim conmussty 


Astrong sense of community has been.a vital aspect of Islamic life from its 
earliest days. Muslims use the word ummah to denote the whole 
community of believers, regardless of denomination or tradition, wherever 
_ inthe world they may live, and at whatever time. Such lively and daily 
awareness of their kinship helps Muslims overcome differences between 

Muslims do not see their religious duties as being separate from how tt ® them, reinforcing their sense of unity around the world and throughout 
iry to hive in the world every day. They strive to observe those spmtull history. It motivates them to care for all those members of the ummah who 
obligations known as the ‘Five Pillars of istamn’ Shale ~ doe deci z ; may be less well-off than parm Raat ys or CT 

“9% - natural or man-made — im other parts of the world. 


Spirituality 


income to the poer te needy, Sawm — SE pa paar) 
month of the Islamic Bosemeret Hajj ~ every adult Muslim 1 


Fin the the ( Jur*an, sich as jesus and Moses. 
7 Lifestyle 

"Given its Loree ‘iaioty me ae acceptance, it is no. 
. i : ~ + fi 


Mudliens should dress modestly, but this varies according t j ‘ad of Ramadan with three days of Sestiviies, marked. 
or ae of the individual, a2 or commurtity. Muslims only eat meal | Mowship. peacemaking and charity. 


pisbiblied from eating pork or any foods peoduet deriuad the pig (ez | Mastin Sepentren es 
land), Istam also forbids any sort of intoxicant, suck Fes 
the second-largest religion the world. today, 
Shani" ah (islamic law) is widely observed by a i=: ice than i Gite ‘ion in i wad So | 
ee ta rene of ee 
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washing. Muslims are encouraged to offer all these prayers communally aj 
a Mosque (Masjid) especially the Friday afternoon prayers. Sufism, 4 
mystical devotional tradition which encourages a greater sense of union 
between the believer and God, has influenced much Muslim belief and 
practice over the centuries. It has inspired the work of many great poets, 


such as Rumi and Hafiz, many of whom are widely read outside the 
Muslim community. 


Spirituality 


Muslims do not see their religious duties as being separate from how they 
try to live in the world every day. They strive to observe those spiritual 
obligations known as the ‘Five Pillars of Islam’: Shahadah — the declaration 


of faith; Salah — the five daily prayers; Zakah — giving 2.5% of one’s ~ | 


income to the poor and needy; Sawm ~— fasting during Ramadan (the math 
month of the Islamic calendar); Hajj — every adult Muslim who 


physically, financially and legally able must make at least one pilgrimages 


Makkah. Muslims show respect for the prophet Muhammad (pbuhi 


» in the Qur’an, such as Jesus and Moses. 


Lifestyle 


prohibited from eating pork or any foods product derived ftom the pig 


Shari'ah (Islamic law) is widely observed by Muslims in their 
lives, addressing such issues as marriage, family rights and 


frequently adding ‘Peace be upon Him’ after saying or writing his nam. 4 


3 ... @ This means it is hard to predict the exact dates of Muslim festivals in © : 
They normally do the same for other prophets and messengers recognised — ; : P 


@ dvance.'[d al-Adha is the main Muslim festival, lasting three days, 3 
4 commemorating Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son, Isma’il, as 
“commanded by God. Muslims fast between dawn and sunset during the 
— @ oonth of Ramadan. The holiest night in this month, Laylat al-Qadr (“The 
Given its long history and widespread acceptance, it is no surprise that 
there is variation in the ways Muslims practise their faith. Por example, = 

Muslims should dress modestly, but this varies according to the cultual J 
background of the individual, family or community. Muslims only cat meat 
from certain animals, slaughtered using the halal method. Muslims ar 


_ ‘ad of Ramadan with three days of festivities, marked by acts ¢ 
} fellowship, peacemaking and charity. . 


_ Muslims worldwide 


lard). Islam also forbids any sort of intoxicant, such as alcohol or d 


@ Ming up more than a fifth of the world’s population. Divisions that 
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Muslims should live according to God’s command, but also obey the law of 
the land where they reside. 


Community 


Astrong sense of community has been a vital aspect of Islamic life from its 
earliest days. Muslims use the word ummah to denote the whole 
community of believers, regardless of denomination or tradition, wherever 
m the world they may live, and at whatever time. Such lively and daily 
awareness of their kinship helps Muslims overeome differences between 
them, reinforcing their sense of unity around the world and throughout 
history. It motivates them to care for all those members of the ummah who 
may be less well-off than themselves, or who may be victims of misfortune 
~natural or man-made — in other parts of the world. 


7 Festivals 


The Islamic calendar is based on the phases of the moon, so dates advance 4 
by approximately 1! days each year compared to the Gregorian calendar. 7 


Night of Power") commemorates the revelation of the first verses of the 
Qur'an to the prophet Muhammad (pbuh). “Id al-Fitr is celebrated at the” 


lam is the second-largest religion in the world today, with Musl 


Shortly after the passing of Muhammad (pbuh) have shaped the Mus 
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community over the centuries. The main groups which derived from this 


split are Sunni (the majority of the Muslim world) and Shi’ah (the largest 


numbers of which are in Iran, Iraq and the Lebanon). The vast majority of % 
the world’s Muslims are non-Arabs and do not speak Arabic; most now ive 4 q 
in non-Muslim states; the country with the largest Muslim population 5 q 
Indonesia. Muslim peoples have been able to retain the diversity of thar = 
own culture, while living with a sense of solidarity within a worldwide “% 


community. 
Muslims in Britain 


Middle Eastern and Indian Muslims 


purpose-built Mosque was opened in Woking in 1889. After the First Word 


War, many Muslims discharged from the British army settled here, tage 7 
numbers of Muslim workers from India and Pakistan were recruited fe @ 
British industry in the 1950s and 60s. The 1970s saw further settienct 9% 
from East Africa, then (more recently) refugees from Somalia gad Bosaa 4 


ie The 200! Census records 1,546,626 Muslims in Britain « just pepulics 


than 700 purpose-built mosques around the country today. 


+36 


7 Muslims also believe in the resurrection of the souf and the Day of 
judgement. On this day every soul that has ever existed will msc hefire 


@ box they have lived their life, they may go to heaver or hell. These are real | 
the population. Islam is Britain's second-largest religion. There are mone 


| Mashims to keep thew actions and behaviour in check. As the Hie after: 


P because human beings have free will, this ee 
_ Sem wo live a caring, responsible and useful Hfe. 


5 Molims view life ax a ‘trust’ from God and so have a responsibility 40 tse 
@ *¥eely and benetit those around them throughout it. . 
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Death & Bereavement 


What Happens After Death? 


Muslims believe that life in this world is only 2 short transitory state for 
human beings, and although it is important to five life to the full and make 


' the most of every opportunity, it is only when they dic, that the life of 


eemity begins, and they can finally meet with their Creator. The afteriife 


4 (fora Muslims consists of a number of stages. There is a period im the grave. 
4] when the soul is believed to be questioned by angels. The space and 
conditions of the period in the grave will be subject to how one has lived 
mostly seamen and traders ~setled 
around British ports from the early 19th century onward, The first building 
dedicated to Muslim worship in Britain was in Cardiff in 1860; the fiat J 


their life. If a person has led a good and responsible life, the grave will be 
gacious and full of blessings, if otherwise it may be sarrow and tight and 
not so pleasant. 


God and have his/her deeds in life presented before them, Depending on j 
f Pysical places for Muslims. 


~ Muslims are always reminded to think and reflect upon the « ; 
kath Many verses in the Quran refer to the Ie hereafter, and remind 


integral to how one lives their life now, # impacts on man’s role oo earth: 
ad the importance of his faith im relation to it. Being reminded of death, 
tefines the purpose of a Mustim’s life as a test, and Muslims believe that 
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community over the centuries. The main groups whieh dernve a o Death & Bereavement 
split are Sunni (the majority of the Muslim world) and Shilah ‘ 
numbers of which are m lran, Iraq and the Lebanon). The va 
the world’s Muslims are non-Arabs and do not speak Arabic; 
in non-Mushm states; the country with the largest Muslim p 
Indonesia. Muslim peoples have been able to retain the diversity. 
own culture. while living with a sense of solidanty vith & 


community 


| What Happens After Death? 


_ Mushms behteve that life im this world is only a short transitory state for 
human beings, and although it is mpportant to live life te the fell and make 
_ the most of every opportunity, it is only when they dic. that the life of 
fora Mushims consists of a number of stages. There is a period im the grave. 
when the soul is believed to be questioned by angels, The space amd 
 wnditoons of the period in the grave will be suspect tm how ome has lived 
Pom «ber life. If a person has led a good and responsible fife, the grave will be 
9 pacrous and full of blessings, if otherwise it may be marrow ated tight and 
» wh pleasant. 


pion sien believe: tae a ee ee 
inigement. On this day every soul that has ever existed will rine before 
| Ged and have histher deeds im life presented before them. Dayenn <a: 
{ petey teve Seed Giclee ee ee cal 
) pivecal places for Masiens. .. 


F Medios are abwarys vemnindied wo Walk 'ted valet upun ile nev if 
| deh Many verses im the Quran refer to the life hereafter, asd 
F Meniines to keep ther actos and behaviour in check As the life 
egal w how one tives thew life mow, 4 impacts on man’s mle an earth 
tid ite omportance of hes fiath m relation to it. Being reminded of des 

| telines the purpose of a Muslim's Niée as a test, and Muslims belie 

name human begs have free will. thes anderstanlig Mes 
} fee w hive a carmy, respomsible and useful like. 


‘Muiliess vow life as a “trust” freomm Chol ted soy have & Fes om 
} tenets and benefit chose aroune! them throughout it. 


Muslims in Britain 


Middle Eastern and Indian Mushims — mostly seamen and eeders=; 
around British ports from the carly 19th century onward. Theirs m 
dedicated © Muslim worstap in Britain was io Cardiff ia f 3s ee 
purpose-built Mosque was opened in Woking wr 1489. A@erd ' 
War, many Muslims discharged from the Brinsh aay vettied te r me. 
numbers of Musiim workers from India aod Palisaan wene: cn pod | 
British industry in the 1950s and 60%. The 1970s saw = 
trom East Africa, then (raere recently) refugees from Samalawnd) 
The 200! Census records 1,546,626 Mansions an Bintan = et 
bthe population, Istam 1 Bertamn's second-largest retigaen, 7 
‘than 700 purpose bust mosques around the country today: 


ie 
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As Death Approaches 


Muslims will often receive many visitors in hospital during th oe Eo 
could be friends or relatives, all wanting to spend some time with their 
loved one before they depart. They may also provide support and pray for 
them during this period, as well as remind them of the purpose of life and 
their blissful destination. Many with terminal illnesses may prefer to beat 
home during this time, so it is easier for people to visit, prayers tobe said 
and the Quran to be recited loudly or quietly to support them. 


As prayer is such an important aspect of Muslim life (nat 


required to pray five times a day), many Visitors may request the useofa 
prayer room or a place to pray. Although it is not essential, some hospital 
staff may change the direction of the patients bed, so it is towards the South 
East (direction of Makkah), and therefore easier for the patient to y 


supplicate whilst sitting or lying down. This is a gesture of real kindness, 
not necessity, and is usually very much appreciated, {t may also be helpful 
to have some copies of the Qur’an available for visitors to read or recite 


which is thought to provide a sense of peacefulness for the departing so 


If there are members of the family or friends present at the time ¢ 
4 they will encourage the dying person to pray and think of God, 
> dhikr (Quranic words, commanding the remembrance of God) a 
© verses from the Quran. Family will also encourage pears 

*  Shahada the testimony of faith. 2 


La illaha ill Allah 
“There is no god, but Allah” 


These should be the last words heard before death, and as 
welcomed into the world with God's name, so they are bid | 
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» own the side of the body, ih Se ee ee 1 
| mmain fully clothed, and wrapped ina sheet. 


4 Fisily ersbars arent yearn st esis egal al Mail 


@ te family that the body has been handled appropriately. rather than 
any religious requirement. It is therefore preferable for staff 
 goves when handling the body and, ideally to try to ensure thar it 
@ wth by a person of the same sex as the deceased. The body: 
} mated with the utmost respect, gentleness and decency and 
_ orumstances should the body be washed. Washing of the body isa 

> mportant duty for Muslims, a if 


 elgied 


| aq | The presence of a Teligious leader is not essential at this time. expecially if 
family and friends are present. Ifa Muslim chaplain is available, their 


support and assistance may be appreciated, and the patient and family 
should be informed of this service. Family members and frends may recite 
| prayers aloud around the bed. Sins are mot confessed t another person 
before death as Muslims believe that it is to God alone that onc should 
| mpent. However, a dying person may wish to seek forgiveness from 


| another person who they may have wronged. 
(Yeon of Dat 3 
j - The eyes of the deceased should be closed, and the lower jaw should be 


gently bound with a strip of cloth to the top of the head, to prevent the 
mouth from opening. The ankles should also be fastened together witha 
sup of cloth, to avoid the legs openmg. The arms should be placed swraight 


wuching the body of the deceased with bare hands. This 18 more to reas 


tmmnunity are obliged to perform. 
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4 The presence of a religious leader is not essential at this time, especially if 
family and friends are present. If a Muslim chaplain is available, their 
support and assistance may be appreciated. and the patient and family 
should be informed of this service. Family members and friends may recite 


As Death Approaches 


Muslims will often recerve many visitors in hospital during this time. These BS 
could be friends or relatives, all wanting to spend some time with their 


loved one before they depart. They may also provide support and pray for | payers aloud around the bed. Sins are not confessed to another person 
them during this period, as well as remind them of the purpose of life and ; 


~@ tefore death as Muslims believe that it is to God alone that one should 
their blissful destination. Many with terminal illnesses may prefer to beat 9 rpent. However, a dying person may wish to seek forgiveness from 
home during this time, so it is easier for people to visit, prayers fo be said 9 ssother person who they may have wronged. 
and the Quran to be recited loudly or quietly to support them. 
The Moment of Death 


As prayer is such an important aspect of Muslim life (adult Muslims are 

required to pray five times a day), many visitors may request the use afa The cyes of the deceased should be closed, and the lower jaw should be 
prayer room or a place to pray. Although it is not essential, some hospital] gatly bound with a strip of cloth to the top of the head, to prevent the 
staff may change the direction of the patients bed, so it is towards the South J mouth from opening. The ankles should also be fastened together with a 
East (direction of Makkah), and therefore easier for the patient to pray sp of cloth, to avoid the legs opening. The arms should be placed straight 
supplicate whilst sitting or lying down. This is a gesture of real kindness, @ dwn the side of the body, with the finger straightened. The body should 
not necessity, and is usually very much appreciated. It may also be helpfid 3 rman fully clothed, and wrapped in a sheet. 
to have some copies of the Qur'an available for visitors to read or rect J 
which is thought to provide a sense of peacefulness for the departing soul, | 


family members are not present at this time, hospital staff should avoid” 

| tuching the body of the deceased with bare hands. This is more to reassure” 
“the fimily that the body has been handled appropriately, rather than satisfy 
® ay religious requirement. It is therefore preterable for staff to wear 
doves when handling the body and, ideally to try to ensure that it is deal 


"If there are members of the family or friends present at the time of death, 
F they will encourage the dying person to pray and think of God, through © 
© dhikr (Quranic words, commanding the remembrance of God) and recite 
verses from the Quran. Family will also encourage the patient to Sigel @ wi by a person of the same sex as the deceased. The body should be 
Shahada the testimony of faith. | 9 waied with the utmost respect, gentleness and decency and under 
i} ‘wumstances should the body be washed. Washing of the body ts a very —_— 
‘portant duty for Muslims, which the deceased's family or members of the 3 
1] Smnmnity are obliged to perform. 


La illaha ill Allah 


“There is no god, but Allah” 


i ae ring the Body 

These should be the last words heard before death, and. as Muslios am I ty : y 
welcomed into the world with God's name, so they are bid farewell, — Twhing of the deceased is known as g/us/, and is looked upon as an act 
ae mat reward. Ghus! is an obligatory requirement. The foremost right of 


Wwhing the deceased belongs to his or her closest relatives, because this is E 
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their final deed of kindness for their beloved. Several people will be § ‘“!ethod of Disposal 
required for this process. An adult male should be bathed by his father,son 4 
or brother, and an adult female by her mother, daughter or sister. The more 
pious people in the community are usually approached to help, although 


Muslims will always bury the deceased, never cremate. as soon as possible 
after death. It is beliewed that the deceased will want to return to the earth 
from which they came, as soon as possible, and any delay can cause 


‘pe f the sé rend y assist in th : ; 
i aac cneimpi ater cc a a | considerable distress to the family. Ideally the body should be buried 
It is best for those washing the body to have performed the wudhu (ntual | without a coffin. Some burial grounds in the coumiry will allow for the body 
ablution/washing usually performed before prayer), before proceeding “q 1 be buried in this way. However if this is not possible, or a coffin is 


Even in death, respect of a person’s modesty must be upheld, and'so the —# preferred, it should be inexpensive and made of a simple wood. 


body is washed with gloves on and a sheet covering the private parts. , ; 
pres Pine aie eee Although a Muslim grave may be marked, it should be done so in the 


The body is dressed in a clean un-sewn white cloth Aafn (shroud), whieh § simplest manner possible. The use of elaborate gravestones and decoration 
has been pre-cut and folded to the size of the deceased’s body. (Former 9 ‘discouraged. 

detailed information on bathing and dressing the body see “Guidelineson 9 
death and burial of a Muslim, Muslim Burial Council of Leivestershir, 
MBCOL) | = The loss of family or friend is a deeply emotional and difficult time. This is 
wholly recognised and accepted in Islam, and every individual should be 
amply supported in their grief, as everyone deals with it differently. Public | 
wailing or lamenting is discouraged though, and family should be consoled ~ 
with the idea that the person has moved on to a better place, where one wyg q 
they will be re-united with them. . 


Mourning Practices | 


Once the body is dressed, it may be placed in a coffin (if one ts bemg used), 
with the face exposed, to enable people to say their final farewells. The | 
body may then be taken to the deceased’s home or mosque for people to — 
congregate and see them for one last ime. 


Funeral Customs 4 

om ¢ TH) Some of the information in this section was draven from “Guidelines an Death and Borial af 
: : bo Sheslie”, MBCOL September 2003 
Muslims are required to perform the funeral prayer called Salatul/anagan. : 


Anyone can attend this and it is performed before the body is buried. Bob — 
the deceased and the people praying are seen to gain reward aemleoens” 
from this prayer. 


The body is then taken from the mosque to the burial eee 
friends and community members will follow the funeral procession, and & 7 
final prayer is said at the grave, before the body is laid in its Final resting. 
place. The body is placed facing the direction of Makkah, 


ap 
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Jainism 


Definitions 


\ Jain is someone who follows the teachings of the Jinas (‘spiritual 
victors’) a title given to a succession of 24 great teachers or Tirthankaras 
(‘Fordmakers’), enlightened human beings who have shown the way to 
spiritual liberation since ancient times. The raised hand in the Jain symbol 
reminds us to stop and consider our actions. The wheel represents samsara 
(the endless cycle of reincarnation), the 24 spokes stand for the 
lirthankaras and the word in the centre is ahimsa (‘non-violence’). This is 
the supreme principle of Jainism and probably its best-known feature in the 
world at large. A Jain should avoid doing harm not just to people, but to 
inimals, birds, fish and vegetation — even to the earth, air and water, down 


to the smallest of life forms 
Origins 


Jainism has a strong claim to be the oldest living religion in the world, with 
no agreed date for its beginning 
Mahavira, 

firthankara 


The most important figure m Jainism is 


whose name means ‘Great Hero’. Latest tn the long hne o 
Mahavira lived in India in the 6th century BCE, at the same 
time as the Buddha. Like the Buddha, Mahavira rejected the prevailing 
wisdom that spiritual progress depended on correctly carrying out the duties 
of the class into which one was born. Mahavira taught that the only way for 
the individual to attain eternal bliss is to live in a state of discipline and 
renunciation, through right belief, right knowledge and right conduct. These 


‘three jewels’ provide Jainism’s path to liberation (moksha) and salvation 


Beliefs 


Since Jains don’t believe in an all-powerful God, the question of whether 


Mahavira (or any of the other Tirthankaras) is a prophet, messenger of 


incarnation of any such supreme being is a meaningless one. Jains see the 
etemal existence of the universe, without beginning or end in time or space, 
as self-evident, with no need of any creator to explain it. They believe that 
endless cycles of time stretch into the infinite past and imto infinite future, 
and that the teachings which Jead to liberation come in the form most suited 
lo the present era. The time in which we live now is one of corruption and 
gecay 


therefore a 


a 


including degradation of the natural environment 
stricter form of discipline is required in order to escape from it. 


Scripture 


Mahavira’s teachings were transmitted orally from teacher to pupil for 
venerations before eventually being written down m the 4th century BCE. 
These were compiled into holy books called Agams. ranging m number 
mom 33 to 45, depending on the Jain sect. Some cover specific topics, 
nluding Mahavira’s final sermon, the environment and death. So Jainism 
does not have one central holy book, but many authoritative texts. One of 
he most revered books outside the Agams is the Kalpa Sutra, which tells 

ihe life stories of the Tirthankaras and codtfies conduct for Jain monks and 

wns. These texts are written in the ancient languages of Ardha-Magadhi 

wd Prakrit. Nowadays, some extracts from Jain scripture have been 
moslated into vernacular languages including Gujaran, Hindi and English, 


Horship, prayer & meditation 


s do not worship the Tirthankaras, but Jook upon them as living 
mbodiments of perfection. Jains commonly chant mantras or contemplate 
ages; such practices are known as puja. Recalling and reciting good 
eds from the pious lives of the Tirthankaras generates a positive mental 
ite in the individual, engendering religious ment which, im tum, 
tributes to good rebirth, Devotees focus on the Tirthankaras and other 
me souls, so that they might follow their example more effectively. They 
my also engage in rituals involving decoration or anointing of images. 
salso practise a form of meditation called Samayika for sessions of 48 
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minutes, to establish a peaceful state of mind and obtain a flavour of what it 


means to follow a monastic life 


Spirituality 


Jains believe that the 


all living creatures are caught up in a 
endless cycle of birth, life, ¢ rebirth 


and that it is the purpose of 


life te eself from this. Each 


soul is capable 
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confident enough to build their own places of worship, after Indian models 


Death & Bereavement 


What Happens After Death? 
Jains in Britain 


et 
: 


of the 2001 census, 


there were 15,000 Jains in England au 


of them live in London, Leicester, Manchester or Binningham 


ns traditionally belong to the business community, although many Jam 


professionals. There are four Jain temples ip Britaim: thee 
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The ultimate goal of Moksha / Niravana, can only be attained through the 


human state. Only a human being has the faculties to reason, to judge right 


rom wrong and decipher good from bad. Even the soul in heaven cannot 
ittain Niravana before being human first, as it is still subject to 
transmigration, where as the premise of Niravana is a complete liberation 


rom the cycle and to attain heavenly abode without having to be rebom 


wan 


{s Death Approaches 


Ideally death would be at home, and if an individual has undergone a lone- 
; and it appears that they are near the final stages of life, family 
request that the patient be taken home to be with them. However when 
unpredictable, it is best just to accept wherever it is, and importani 

rm family and | *s as soon as possible to be with them so that 


in read religious texts or chant appropriate verses from the caro 


not have any matertal attachment to physical 
and relations when death ts certain. So that wher a person 
should be to seek forgiveness from thei 
icquaintances for any wrong doing or harm caused 
¢] +} : hb ’ 

cnabling them to focus their mind on the ther se 

in be assisted by chanting particular verses fon 
patient is fully conscious, reading scriptural books 


at +7 
eventuality 


though Jains do not have a formal priest, they do have hry preachers, who 


we similar to Community priests, and would be useful H they are accessible 


io attend ar SSIS » patient in secking forgiveness. chanting mani 


hymns and prayers, and to help the dying person feel calm and at peace 


act the communis 


COMCIS. OF RBAL 


However, a Jain Chaplaincy service is 
hospitals throughout the UK, to make it easier 


and support when such information is difficult to 
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rhe ultimate goal of Moksha / Niravana, can only be attained through the 
human state. Only a human being has the faculties to reason, to judge right 


om wrong and decipher good from bad. Even the soul in heaven cannot 


ittain Niravana before being human first, as it is still subject to 


ransmigration, where as the premise of Niravana is a complete liberation 


: thie 
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cycle and to attain heavenly abode without having to be rebom 


ae 1s Death Approaches 
ea ideally death would be at home, and if an individual has undergone a long- 
» ‘rm illness and it appears that they are near the final stages of tite, family 
rer may request that the patient be taken home to be with them. However when 
. * leath is unpredictable, it is best just fo accept wherever it ts, and important 
sO. to inform family and loved ones as soon as possible to be with them so that 
c in read religious texts or chant appropriate verses from the canon 


teacnings) 


hould not have any material attachment to physical 


ertain. So that when a person 


: : | hy 
ind TremMuon when Gealh is ¢ 


their onlv desire should be to seek forgiveness trom their 


id acquaintances for any wrong doing or harm caused 
tim nabling them to focus their mind on the tuner sell 
focus can be assisted by chanting particular verses from 


fully conscious, reading scriptural books 


illy for this eventuality 


do not have a formal priest, they do have lay preachers, who 
ommunity priests, and would be useful if they are accessible 
assist the patient in secking forgiveness, chanting mantras, 


ind to help the dying person feel calm and at peace 


iu] nmmediate family will usually contact the community 


hye through then comiunity links 


own 


contacts Ol 


However, a Jain Chaplaincy service is currently being 
hospitals throughout the UK, to make 


if easter for patients tO access help 


and support when such information ts diffic 
The Moment of Death 
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Where possible it is always useful to have a Divo (a specia 


e dying person to create a sense of ambience, peace 
hem. It is also a privilege to have use of Vaaskshep {a 


nial + which } he le moc at le he = >n 
andal wood which has the blessings of learned gurus and 


| } : | } i. - a - > v thn aot beta > 
believed that this will help the dyimg person to move on to the next iife in 


im i! 


Preparing the Body 


) strict formality on how to treat the body after death, apart from 
with it with dignity and respect. Usually the deceased's family or 
mbers of the community will be involved in the washing and dressing of 
body. This process does not have to be undertaken by a particular 
mn, but whoever feels comfortable and has the emotional strength to 
). Male bodies are prepared by males and female bodies by female 
Most people in the UK will use a funeral director to wash and prepare the 
1y. They will liaise with the hospital or home directly to set appropriate 


The body will be held at the funeral directors 


s at the crematorium. 


nil the day of the 


funeral arrives. Only then will the washing and 


ieparation of the body take place 


ditionally, males are draped in white clothing and women are dressed in 
traditional saree, but in Britain, men will usually be dressed in a suit. Af 
¢time of the funeral ceremony the body is covered with a white cloth ora 


law! (over the clothes) for both the man and the woman 
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Vethod of Disposal 


[he body 1s always cremated and not buried m Jainism, except in the case 


of small infants. It is preferred cremation be done as soon as possible after 


death. The Jain belief is that death is the end of life m that body, and the 


soul will have been reborn and moved on to another life immediately. As 
such, the body is like an empty vessel, and its ashes are of no real 
significance, so the Jain requirement is not to have the ashes taken away 
(Though individual families may have other preferences) 


Funeral Customs 


It is very common to bring the body back to the deceased’s home betore the 


cremation process occurs. As well as an opportunsty for family and inends 


to pay their respects, it is important that certam procedure 


carried out at this pot 


The funeral directors will usually arrange for the body to be brought back 


to the deceased’s home. A white cloth is laid on the floor, and a swastk 


(holy religious symbol} of moong beans or a mixture of moong beans a 
rice is made on it, the coffin is then placed over this white cloth 
The prayers said during this period are very specific, although some people 


may vary some aspects of it depending on their own cultural influence 
Although the majority of the Jain scriptures are written in Praikrit, prayers 
are mostly rectted in Gujarati, with a Sanskrit mfluence. During the tment 
a general translation imto English about the essence of prayer may & 
narrated to enable the younger generation to understand what is being sa 
Five main prayers are used at time of death. They are primanily to prove 


peace for the departing soul and to ask for forwiveness on behalf af it The 
are known as 


1) Jav karnara Jinvara 


hao en) ; 
fiij Arhnanto bhagvani 


(iti) Khamemi save jiva 


(iv) Sivamasty Sarva jagai 


‘yi 4ntim Prathana — He naath jedi haath 


{hough there is no specific dress code for funerals, clothing for both men 
and women should be of modest appearance. Traditionally women would 
wear pale colours and avoid dark shades. Men, too, try to wear colours that 
io not attract too much attention. 


Anyone may attend a Jam funeral and pay their respects to the deceased 
and their family. Usually, attendance will consist of family, fiends 


colleagues and associates. Most people v 


have been informed, soon after 
through a network of frends and 
fmily, which is sometimes known as “passi 


7 
ceouraged not to 


the death has occurred, by word of mouth 


ng of the message’. Peaple are 
bring flowers to avoid violence to plants. Instead 2 
donation box is available at the funeral. The money collected is donated to 
icharity of choice by the family 


There is also a practice of holding prayer meetings, and praying collectively 
rthe departed soul. This will usually happen within a few days of the 
kath, but before the funeral, Occasionally however, the prayer meetitg is 
id after the funeral. People are informed of this event through a similar 
message system to that above 


During the prayer ceremony, as well as prayers being recited, it is common 


Ww 4 
4 


short presentation about the deceased to take place. Bereaved family 
will be consoled by members of the congregation They, in turn, will give 
tanks to all whe attended the prayers 


The family will also make 
uonations to charities. 


Mourning Practices 


Jains view death as the body dying but the soul going on to live forever So 
rather than sadness, there is an underlying notion of celebration, as the soul 
has moved on to potential liberation. However we all have emotions anda 
sense of attachment to those we love and the need for a period for gneving 
is understood. Jains believe that when the meaning of life and an insight 
into one’s spiritual journey to attain such liberation are understood, the 


grieving process becomes easier. 


Family and the community are often an essential means of support during 
this time. Between the time of death and the funeral day, friends and family 
will visit every day for an hour to provide support for the family and pray 


for the departed soul. 


Post-mortems 


Post-mortems are generally disliked by Jains. This is partly as the faith 
requires a sense of acceptance of what has happened, regardless of is 
cause, but mainly due to the delay it can cause to the funeral proceedings 
» Although this does not affect the release of the soul from the body (Jains 
Mbelieve that as soon as death occurs the soul moves on immediately, 
regardless of whether the funeral has occurred), any delay, such as a post 
mortem can lead to bacterial growth from decay . This growth subsequeaily 
burns with the body thus causing violence to other living entities. 


Organ Transplants 


Jains believe that wherever you can help others, whether in life or death, 
you should. Hence there are no restrictions about using organs, but it is left 
to the individual’s choice. The faith itself allows both giving and receiving 


organs. 


We are grateful to Smita Shah for her input towards this section 
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ludaism 


Definitions 


jews follow the religion of Judaism, There has long been debate over what 
being Jewish means. For example, from the Orthodox point of view, one 
has to be descended from a Jewish mother, or be a convert to Judaism, to be 
lewish. However, the Reform movement also accepts those whose mother 
isnot Jewish but who have a Jewish father. There are many people around 
the world who describe themselves as Jewish without being actively 
religious, as a way of defining their racial or cultural identity. [f one has to 
distinguish between Jews and others, then those who are not Jews would be 
called Gentiles. The Star of David has been widely used as the most 


recognised symbol of Judaism since at least the 17th century CE. 
Origins 


The Jewish people have a long and dramatic history. Their religion has 
developed over a period of more than 4,000 years, going back to Abraham, 
who upheld what came to be the main principle of Judaism: monotheism, 
the belief that there is only one G d. Jews believe that G d made a 
covenant with Abraham, giving his descendants a special responsibility to 
keep his commandments. At a later time, G_d revealed his laws to Moses 
on Mount Sinai in the form of the Torah. The events of Jewish history and 
the doctrines of the religion have had a profound influence on Christianity, 
lam and the Baha'i Faith, monotheistic religions which arose later in 
listory and locate their spiritual heritage within the Abrahamic tradition. 


Beliefs 


‘idaism has developed under a great variety of circumstances throughout 
ts long history, and in many different parts of the world. So it is no surprise 


at there is considerable variation in belief and practice amongst Jewish 
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Worship, prayer & meditation 
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Judaism has accommodated a diversity of 
ents, Today, religious Jews fall into two broad groups: Orthodox and 
Differences between them can be seen in their everyday 


in} their forms of worship. though even these two groups 
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Reliefs & Practices 


Community 


For most of its history, Judaism has accommodated a diversity of 


movements. Today, religious Jews fall into two broad groups: Orthodox and 
non-Orthodox. Differences between them can be seen in their everyday 
lives as well as in their forms of worship, though even these two groups 
themselves. Orthodox Jews are 
traditional followers of rabbinic Judaism, although they diversify in belief 


show considerable variation within 


ind practice. Amongst non-Orthodox Jews, the moderate Conservative 


novement believes that laws and traditions can be adapted to suit the times 
but to a lesser extent than the Liberal, Progressive and Reform movements, 
which allow individuals varying degrees of greater freedom in relation to 
the traditions which they follow 


Festivals 


The Jewish year has many festivals and holy days, some solemn, others 


most recalling events in Jewish history. Among the more 


celebratory 


ervances are New Year (Rosh Hashana) and the Day ol 


sombre ob 


Atonement (Yom Kippur), which requires 25 hours of fasting m the 


ynagogue. during which Jews seck divine forgiveness. During the Festival 


of Tabernacles (Sukkot), Jewish people erect tents or booths, open fo the 


‘ky, symbols which remind them of G _d’s bounty, Passover (Pesach) 


celebrates the exodus from slavery in Egypt, led by Moses. The Festival of 
Lights (Hanukkah) is an eight-day celebration in December, which is often 
when Jews may be friends from outside ther 


in occasion joined hy 


community 
Jews worldwide 


fhe movement of Jews to various countries throughout history became 
known as the Dispersion. There are around 14 million Jews in the world, 
it the world’s Oth largest religion, with 0.22% of the global 


population. The largest Jewish population, of more than five and-a-hall 


Pele ae Sein nite aetna Ne Gina eat ne 


million, is in the USA. Next biggest is Israel, with around four-and-a-half 
million (41% of the world’s Jewish population). The most significant events 
nthe recent history of the Jewish people have been the Holocaust an 
founding of the state of Israel, both occurring around the middle years of 
the 20th century. These have played a huge part in determming mod 
kewish identity. Today, those Jews living outside Israel are said to be ft 

nthe Jewish Diaspora. 


Jews in Britain 


The 2001 census records 259.927 Jews in England and Wales. half of 1% af 


‘| ' > > sree are br Xt 7 _ so eod tin Rrit use th 
e population. Jewish settlers are known to have armived in Britain after the 


conquest (1066). The Jews were expelled by Edward I in 1290 and 
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in that same year, the first synagozue was 


mitted by Cromwell in 1656 12 } 
Most Je 
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reechurch Lane, London ¥S in Britain are descendants 


nigrants from Central and Eastern Europe, some fleeing anti-semitie 


lion in the Russian Empire between 1881 and 1914, others escaping 


1930s. Since the mid-I950s a small number have arrived 


1d East European countnes. British Jews are most! 


trated in Greater London, Manchester, Leeds and Glasgow. Around 


belong to Orthodox synagogues, 27% to Reform synagogues 
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Death & Bereavement 


What Happens After Death? 


: 


According to Jewish tradition, the is a portion of G-d infused in a 


physical body. The G-dly soul animates and enlitvens the body. It allows if 


to see, hear and interact with the world around it. During a person's lifetime 
yn earth, they are given the merit and free choice to partner with their G-dly 
soul. They can affect it and the world, by either allowing the soul to shine 
forth through proper thoughts, words and deeds, or by burying it beneath 
layers and coverings ssing and tarnishing its G-dly radiance. After 
passing from this world, the soul is brought before the Heaventy Court to 
account for its actions and behaviour during its mortal lifetime 

Jews believe that there are two worlds or states: Olam Hazeh (this World) 
ind Olam Habah (the W 1 to Come). In Olam Hazeh, G-diiness is hidden 
(enabling a person to have free choice). In Olam Habah, G-diiness 15 
completely revealed. In between those two worlds is Gan Eden (heaven or 
paradise). There the s reposes until rt is ushered the World to Come 
and re-experiences a he ess that it brought into the world 
If the soul returns ‘tarnished t must «wz 1 @ State of G OM 
(purgatory), in which it is made to understand the spiritual fathngs and 
vacuum caused by its | a) d: transeressions, defore it can enter Gan 
Eden. As the G-dly il is pure and good) at its. essence, the experience of 
Gehinom never exceeds more than twelve montis 

Jewish law teaches that every moment of life is extremely precious, and 
brings untold benefits to the soul, Therefore, the Tomb; obligates each 
person to do all that is possible to keep. body and soul united, prolonging 
life so that the soul can complete its mission, until G-d-decides #6 time 
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lacknowledge before You, L_rd my G-d and the G-d of my fathers, 
that my recovery and my death are in Your hands. May it be Your will 
that You heal me with total recovery but if I die. may my death be an 
atonement for all the errors, iniquities and wilful sins that I have erred, 
saned and transgressed before You and may You grant my share in the 

of Eden and grant me the merit to abide in the World ta Come 


which is vouchsafed for the righteous. 


Our G-d and G-d of our fathers, may our prayers come before You and 
do not turn away from our supplication, for we are not so impudent 
ind obdurate as to declare before You, L_ rd our G-d and G-d of our 
fathers, that we are righteous and have not sinned. Indeed, we and our 


fathers have sinned. 


ve have transgressed, we have acted perfidiously, we have robbed, we 
hve slandered. We have acted perversely and wickedly, we have 
villfully sinned, we have done violence, we have imputed falsely. We 
have given evil counsel, we have lied, we have scoffed, we have rebelled, 
we have provoked, we have been disobedient, we have committed 
iniquity, we have wantonly transgressed, we have oppressed, we have 
been obstinate. We have committed evil, we have acted perniciously, we 
lave acted abominably, we have gone astray, we have led others astray. 
We have strayed from Your good precepts and ordinances and it has 


not profited us. Indeed, You are just in all that has come upon us, for 
You have acted truthfully and it is we who have acted wickedly. 


It is best for Viduy to be recited with a clear mind. Therefore, one should 


say it before he becomes too weak. If one cannot speak, one may say the 


Viduy in their heart 


Once death seems imminent, one should not leave the person alone 


remaining should recite Psalms. One should try fo ensure tha 


person's spouse and children are present at the moment of passing 


ever, 


the person who ts leaving the world great pain and discomfort and prolong 


only those who can contain their gnef should be in the room 


Those in the room should be careful not to wail or cry loudly, This causes 


, 


th rdeal 
On nerson has entered the actual throes of death. it is forbidden b 
TICE 1 person has entered the actual throes Geain, HIS Lormicden | 
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Saving 
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intervention or water for the person to drink 


he 


At the very last moments, all present, including the person themselves 
possible), recite the following passages aloud, and with ink 
concentrator 


Hear, O Israel, the L-rd is our G-d, the L-rd is One™ 


The Moment of Death 


In Judaism respect to the deceased is essential 


Occurs 


poss 


a Rabbi should be contacted as soon as possible, If this is 


touch them, as this may hasten their death; in the eyes of Jewst 


x 


ra 


Therefore ance dat 


x 


ible for example if it is on a Saturday (the Jewish Shabbat) or a maw 


Jewish festival, the eyes of the deceased should be clased, the body lad fist 


with hands open, arms laid down in line with the body and the legs shout! 
laid out straight. Any electrical equipment attached to the body may & 
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Shabbat. At all other times the Jewish Bunal Society will 
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s possible for the body te be prepared for bunal. This ss 
wirification) process. A proper Tahara inclodes 
d dressing the deceased's body in simple 
Yerform thrs . <h, IO yen cnil {true act af 
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at pravers. beseeching G-d two lift the soul into the 


! rest. Males are wrapped in their Tallit (prayer shawl) 


vill all be carried out by the Jewish Burial Society 


not profited us. Indeed, You are just in all that has come upon us, for 
You have acted truthfully and it is we who have acted wickedly, 


Hear, O Israel. the Lord is our Ged, the L-rd ts One” 


Womernt of Death 


are associated with festivity and joy and 


; scortat ' ; . ; ef) : . 
ted crime, or other designated Jewish person performs Kriah (ritual rem 


lises in this area of ments} with the mourmers and begins the service Dy 


a very complicated w this with remarks from family members 


who specialises | $ é erwards, some close the gathering with the traditional meme 


y any action or making any yer Aged vt Rachamim (O G-d, fall of compassion) 


service, the mourners then proceed to the inter 
in the earth). The order of prayers at a funeral may 
ustom. One should follow the custom of 
gh t. as if States in the ; unity, or ask a Competent Rabbi for guidance 


lay” (Deuteronomy 21:23), One 
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homer, to perform the Tahara B Afier the interment, the grave is filled and then the closest male relas 


her close family, but . wy idish pra he Kaddish ts 4 glorification of G-d rather o 


berefore Jewish burials = = prayer about death e reason that this prayer is recited for someone wi 


hey will be on the same passed away is to help elevate the soul in the next world 


in Judaism concentrate on support for the 
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O G-d, full of compassion 
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retrain inom sitting 


family’s needs and 
house daily if not 


hree times a day. Throughout this week the bereaved family faces their loss some or none of the above. Every mourner should none the 
id tries to come to terms with it. The following is a list of for whom a vith care, compassion and sensitivity as they go through 
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person is obligated to mourn: Father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, + times 


son. daughter 


Uduril 


h the mourners return to normal life after this week, there is a thirty 
day period after death know as Sheloshim, during which they must continue 
to refrain from bathing for pleasure and wearing freshly-laundered clothes 
One should keep in mind that this does not mean a person should not have a 


normal standard of hygienic care or personal dignity. The mourners should 


also refrain from any form of entertainment. 


or eleven months following Shanah (the funeral) a mourner says Kaddish 
every day in the three daily prayer services. On every Yarhzeif (anniversary 
of the death). Kaddish is also said in the Synagogue at the daily prayer 
services and at home a 24-hour candle is lit, charity is given and one studies 


some Jewish text in memory of the departed 


The grave should be visited at least once a year. Many people have a 
custom of going just before the Jewish New Year (September/ October) 


The gravestone is usually erected during the first year after death and is 


marked by a short service of consecration at the cemetery 


lhe reduction in the intensity of mourning throughout the three periods (Le 
Shiva, Sheloshim and Shanah) is an aid to readjustment to normal life in 
face of the void left behind by the departed. Extending mourning beyond 


the above set periods is not positive and should be actively discouraged 
fhe annual observances help to comfort the bereaved and ensure the 
cherished memories spur those left behind to move forward and improve in 


their daily conduct 


rhis is an account of the Jewish traditions in death and mourning distilled 
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from over 3000 years of knowledge and understanding of human nature 


However, one should be aware that a Jew as an individual may follow all, 


three times a day. Throughout this week the bereaved family faces their loss 


and tries to come to terms with it. The following is a list of for whom a 
person is obligated to mourn: Father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, 


son, daughter 


Although the moumers return to normal life after this week, there ts a thirty 
day period after death know as Sheloshim, during which they must continue 
to refrain from bathing for pleasure and wearing freshly-faundered clothes. 
One should keep in mind that this does not mean a person should not havea 
normal standard of hygienic care or personal dignity. The mourners should 


also refrain from any form of entertainment 


PALE SS 


For eleven months following Shanah (the funeral) a mourner says Kaddish 
every day in the three daily prayer services n every Yarhzeit (anniversary 
of the death). Kaddish is also said in the at the datly prayer 
and at home a 24-hour candle ts lit, charity is gtven and one studies 


ish text in memory of the departed 


The grave should be visited at least once a year. Mary people have a 
custom of going just before the Jewish New Year (September October) 
The gravestone is usually erected during the first vear after death and is 


marked by a short service of consecration at the cemetery 


The reduction in the intensity of mourning throughout the three periods {ie 
Shiva. Sheloshim and Shanah) is an aid to readjustment to normal fife in 
face of the void left behind by the departed. Extending mourning beyond 
the above set periods is not positive and should be actively discouraged 
The annual observances help to comfort the bereaved and ensure the 
cherished memories spur those left behind to move forward and improve in 


their daily conduct 


fhis is an account of the Jewish traditions in death and mourning distilled 
from over 3000 years of knowledge and understanding of human nature 


hould be aware that a Jew as an individual may follow all, 


some or none of the above. Every mourner should ne 


with care, compassion and sensitivity as they go ths 
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Understanding and Coping with Bereavement 
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